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A hearty handshake of congratu- 

lations to the winners of Scholastic 

Teacher’s first Travel Photo Awards! 

Entries in all four classifications 

proved that not only do teachers travel extensively, they 
also bring back excellent black-and-whites. Typical example 
of the winners is our Egyptian sail-boat cover picture by 
Morris Rosenblum, from Brooklyn, N. Y. Photographer 
Rosenblum also snapped the Greek boy on the cover of 
September's Scholastic Teacher erroneously 


identified as Morris Rosenberg. Our apologies! 


and was 


Classification I—United States 

Charles Gellis, Brooklyn, N. Y. Second 
prize: F. W. Hendee, International Falls, Minn. Third 
prize: Roger Luce, Darien, Conn. Honorable Mentions: 
Ruth R. Earl, Baldwin, N. Y.; Lillian M. Enlow, Waterloo, 


lowa; Charles Gellis 


First prize 


Classification I]—Canada, Alaska, Hawaii 

First prize: Irma Webber, Detroit, Mich. Second prize 
Dorothy T. Robinson, Denver, Colo. Third prize: Clifton 
E. Ellinger, Lalaina, Maui, Hawaii. Honorable Mentions 
Charles Gellis; Catherine J. Bovlan, N. Y. C.; Irma Webber. 


Classification II1I—Europe, Near East, Africa 

First prize: Morris Rosenblum.-Secend prize: Betty Frye 
Leach, Somerville, Mass. Third prize: Margaret Q. Davis, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Honorable Mentions: Margaret Q. Davis; 
Betty Stoops, Bloomington, Ind.; C. Weber, Chicago, Ill. 
Rose Mary Wilcox, Jamestown, N. Y.; Morris Rosenblum 
Classification IV—South and Central America, Caribbean 

First prize: Irma Webber. Second prize: Martha Ann 
Walker, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Third prize: Rosaline Dragon, 
Dearborn, Mich. Honorable Mentions: Morris Rosenblum; 
Irma Webber 


teacher, using a two-color 


Janet Smith, Portland, Ore., 
printed specially designed handke1 


silk screen process 
for all advisory committee members attending this 
vear's kickoff Juncheon of Scholastic Art Awards in Oregon 


Awards winning work appeared in two 


national magazines last month; To illustrate the student 


Scholastic Art 


poetry pages of Seventeen 


ind a complimentary write-up 
in Handwearer and Craftsman to ten young high school 
weavers 

“Teens in the News 


so featured Frank Gunter, winner in six classifications! 
a 


column, same issue of Seventeen 
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For national defense, for peacetime 
progress...America counts on coal! 


1 America’s giant A-bomb carrier, the B-36, weighs 
* 180 tons. It takes 200 tons of coal to make the steel 
and aluminum in each of these great planes. 


America’s steel mills are working night and day— 

* turning out record tonnages of steel for defense and 
for civilian goods. And it takes one ton of coal to 
make each ton of steel produced! 


America’s production lines are doing a double job 
these days—producing for defense, and for the home, 
too. It takes a lot of electric power and a lot of steel to 
make both planes and automobiles, tanks and re- 
frigerators. And it all takes tremendous amounts of 
America’s most valuable natural resource—coal! 

Having plenty of coal becomes more vital than ever 
in a defense economy—for coal enters into just about 
every single thing America produces. And coal itself, 
through chemistry, is the basic raw material for over 
200,000 useful products—everything from aspirin to 
paint. 

America has plenty of coal to meet these needs— 
enough to last for centuries. And to supply this coal 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DePparTMENT O¥ NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Dependable rail transportation keeps the nation 
* moving forward, and to keep the railroads moving & 
takes over 60 million tons of coal a year. Over half 
” the railroads’ locomotives are fueled with coal. 


ee 


economically and dependably, America has the world’s 
most productive and efficient coal industry. America’s 
coal mines are so highly mechanized that the output 
of the miner per-man-day has risen 32% since 1939—one 
of the greatest efficiency gains in all American industry. 

The nation can count on coal—right now—and for 


the future! 


----------------4 


Bitumi Coal Institute, Educational Dept. ST 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S-A. 
Coal Map. 
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HOW FREE ARE 
U.S. TEACHERS? 


Little to Complain About, 
Cross-section Tells NEA 


How free are teachers? On 
this clouded question a new 
NEA report sheds light. The 
Freedom of Public-School 
Teachers (25 cents) 
nation-wide 


que stions on aca- 


reports an- 
swers by a cross- 
section to 
demic and personal freedom 
Four out of five said, “There 
apparent need for 
academic freedom.” The 
ratio voted that “teachers 
sonal lives are not subject to 
restraints.” 


is no more 
same 


per 


any unwarranted 

Of course 
ture isn’t completely rosy 
lowing are restrictions on 
sonal life commonly re- 
ported (many apply to women 
only): Drinking in public; 
smoking in public; drinking in 
private; accepting part-time em- 
ployment; marrying; living out- 
side school district unless with 


the “freedom” pic 
Fol- 
per- 


most 


own family 

Must some subjects be avoid- 
ed in the classroom? Five 
frequently mentioned are 
criticism 
separation 


most 
Sex 
of prominent people 
and state, 
But 


be- 


of church 


race relations, communism 


a majority (67.3 per cent) 
lieve: “Teachers may present, 
— good taste and 


aN ail- 


within limits 
sound s holarship, tacts 
able on any subject, and 


their 


nay 
pers mal 
nstruction 
courages students to reach their 
| 


onclusions.” 


express pinions 


so long as the en- 
own ¢ 

This mtains 
data deserving wide 


} ' 
bulletin much 


attention 


School Breakfasts 

“Probably in the not too dis- 
tant future breakfasts, as well 
as lunches, will be served in the 
schools,” Dr. Mary M. Clayton 
Maine nutritionist, says. More 
than 8,500,000 children received 
school lunches last year 


Teacher Mental Tests 

Syracuse, N, Y.: Enactment 
of a state law permitting local 
school boards to require teach- 
ers to take mental and physical 
examinations was requested by 
the New York State School 
Boards Assn 


Use Free Materials coupon p. 22-T. 


Florence Horsbrugh, Britain’s new 
education minister, is first woman 
named to this post. M.P. for twenty 
years, Miss Horsbrugh evacuated 
children during the blitz. 


DROP CALIF. OATH 


San Francisco: University 
of California’s controversial spe- 
cial oath is out. Gov. Warren's 
new appointees to the Board of 
Regents turned the tide. Voting 
12-to 5, the Board dropped the 
two-year-old oath which led 48 
to decline contracts. 


Del. Argues Segregation 
awaits court deci- 
challenge to the 


provision 


Delaware 
sions on a 
state’s constitutional 
for segregated schools. Lawyers 
for the plaintiffs (18 Negr 
parents) introduced testimony 
by psychiatrists and educators 
to support their contention that 


segregation, even when school 
are equal, makes “educationa 
»pportunity 


tainment.” 


impossible of at 


Co.tumsus, Oxo: In protest 
against speaker “gag” at Oh 

State University, the Arts Sec- 
tion of Ohio Education Assn 


shifted its meeting to Canton 


Mars Hill, N. C., lived up t 
its name when its school board 
dropped five teachers in May, 
1950, Called into the 
the NEA Defense Commission 
now finds an “almost incredible 
story” of partisan political pres- 


“case 


sure 

leachers must “pay up or get 
out” in at least four counties 
Salary kickbacks range from $25 
to $300 

Republican-Democratic feud- 
ing “forced many teachers to 
align themselves,” says the re- 
port. “Because in the precinct 
elections it has been customary 





ILA—New Language 

Will ILA be the first 
successful international lan- 
guage? ILA is the new 
language used by pilots 
and crewmen of the avia- 
tion industry. With planes 
coming into landing fields 
everywhere airmen must 
have a common tongue. So 
ICAO (that’s International 
Civil Aviation Org.) is in- 
venting ILA. Based on 
English, it will have no 
difficult words. Latin root 
words will be given pref- 


erence, 











First Fashion College 
New York City now has na- 
tion's only fashion college. It is 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, expanded from a two- 


the Fashion 


year to four-year college at the 
urging of the apparel industry. 


PERSONALS 
Dale Russell 
higher education, U. S. Office 
»f Education, resigned to accept 
post in New Mexi oO 
Appointed to the Educational 
Ralph J. 
Aderholt 
Margaret Schow- 
English teacher, Web- 
Mo.; Ralph W. Mc- 


Bowling Green 


J »hn 


Commission 

he; O. ¢ 

of Ga.; 
ngerdt 
ster Groves 
Donald 
State Univ Oh 


pres., 


pres 
\ ) 


FELLOWSHIPS 

For high school math teachers 
General Electric. For 
-250 more by 


50 by 
lege teachers 
Ford Foundation 
Steel Co. 
sc holar- 


CLEVELAND: Solar 
$150,000 in 


ships for employees’ children. 


set aside 


to take a standing vote, it has | 


been impossible for teachers at- 
tending to keep their political 
views to themselves.” 
Commenting, the NEA said: 
“As a developing 
ideals of democratic living Mars 


plac e for 


Hill school is little short of a | 
, | sioner of 


tragedy.’ 
The Commission urges a state- 


wide tenure law, adoption of | 
recommendations | 
made in 1948 by a state edu- | 
bal- | 


lot, penalties for solicitation of 
I 


neglected 


cation commission, secret 
teachers for funds or votes, im- 


proved dismissal procedures. 


chief of | 


HOW TO EXPORT 
XMAS SPIRIT 


Five Ways to Be St. Nick 
To Those Less Fortunate 


As Scrooge said: “Merry 
Christmas, indeed!” 

In England weekly meat ra- 
tion equals two cigarette packs. 

In France clothes are “out of 
sight.” In Korea millions freeze 
in rags. 

Choose one of many ways in 
which YOU and your STU- 
DENTS can, at Christmastide, 
the lives of millions 
less fortunate. 

Write NOW for information: 

Mitten Tree: Novel class- 
room clothes project. Amer. 
Friends Service Comm., 20 S. 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Children’s Book Fund: 10 
assortments at $10 each. For 
title lists, etc., write CARE- 
UNESCO Children’s Book 
Fund, 20 Broad St., N. Y. C. 

ARK: American Relief for 
Korea. Clothing and funds 
needed. ARK hdq., 133 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

CROP: Christian Rural Over- 
seas Foodstuffs 
through church-sponsored proj- 
ects. CROP, 308 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

CARE: Food and textile 
packages. CARE, 50 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. See the 
$18.75 holiday 
special with tur- 
key, plum pud- 
ding, candy. Pack- 
ages begin at $4. 


brighten 


Program. 


NAM Backs Schools 


Education takes a spotlight 


| in the 56th Congress of Ameri- 
| can Industry, opening in New 
| York Dec. 
Politicians Told N. C. Teachers, ‘‘Pay Up or Get Out” | 


7. Managing director 
Earl Bunting will report recent 
NAM action calling on 17,000 
members to “support the whole 
educational program effectively, 


| regularly, and now.” He stresses 


“adequacy of facilities and the 
compensation of teachers.” 


S. Commis- 
Education, Earl J. 
McGrath, heads a _ four-man 
U. S. education commission now 
studying Israel's school system. 


Te. Aviv: U. 


AuBany, N. Y.: State AFT 
has asked the legislature to de- 
fine what constitutes a maximum 
working day for teachers. 





WHAT’S 
INA 
PICTURE? 


Exciting new topics 


for 
theme-writing! 


Here’s an assignment your students will actually en- 
joy...onethat willinspire their very best writing efforts. 


Hold up this picture of little Hans Werfel, a six- 
year-old Austrian orphan, clutching a new pair of 
shoes given to him at Christmastime by the American 
Red Cross. Explain that it is a real-life photograph 
taken in Vienna in 1946. Let your class look at it, 
think about it. 


Then ask yourstudents: What does this picture mean 
to you? What is little Hans feeling and thinking? Why 
is he so delighted with the shoes? What is it like to be 
an orphan? What do you appreciate most about your 


family? 


What Christmas present has meant the most to 
you? Have you ever had any particular itemrof cloth- 
ing that you specially loved? Why? 

Do you know anything about life in Austria today? 
What is being done to help the war orphans of Europe? 
Can you think of any orphans who have grown up to 
be famous? What comic strip is written about an 
orphan? Have you read any books about orphans? 
Let each student take any approach he wishes 
and write a theme about what the picture suggests to 
him. See if the papers aren’t some of the best you've 


.-.to see life...to see the world 
++. fo eyewitness great events 


ever received—not only in quality of writing, but in 
depth of imagination and feeling. For here is an assign- 
ment that lets each student interpret a true-life situa- 
tion in terms of his own experience. 

This picture is one of a series, covering all types of 
scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to suggest 
to LIFE’s readers the variety of mental, emotional 
and spiritual experiences which pictures have the 
power to evoke. 

If you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE- 
size reprints of this series—plus complete classroom 
suggestions for theme-writing, two-minute speeches, 
and vocabulary-building—just send in the coupon 
below. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. $-121, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's ina 
Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use. Please 
send me the current portfolio—and future releases as they 
are published. 





School Position 
Address 


et ees ___ State 











Dear Subscriber: 

Renewal time's almost here! 

If you've liked your Scholastic Magazines this last 
term, you'll like them next semester even better. We can promise 


you the same fine features, the same high editorial quality -- 


plus some interesting surprises: Can't talk about them yet, but 


they're going to be good! 

Within the next few days you'll receive in the mail your 
renewal order card for next term. Why not send it in now and get 
it off your mind before the busy holiday season begins? You can 
revise it later if your requirements change. 

We'll be looking forward to hearing from you! 

Sincerely, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK PRACTICAL ENGLISH LITERARY CAVALCADE 
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A good name comes under attack 


Let's Defend SOCIAL STUDIES 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Q' 13 broad subject fields in the 
high school curriculum the social 
tudies ranks third in percentage of 
pupils enrolled. So reports the new 
U.S. Office of Education survev, Offer- 
ings and Enrollments in High School 
Subjects 

Health, Satety and Physical Educa 
tion as a group ranks first, English sec- 
mad. The remaining ten, in order, are: 
Mathematics, Business Education, Sci- 
ence, Home Economics, (tied with) 
Industrial Arts, Music, Foreign Lan 
guages, Art, Trade and Vocational Edu- 
cation, Agriculture 

The high standing of social studies 
subjects must not lull teachers into smug 
satisfaction. Even the very term “social 
studies” has come under fire. Indeed, 
lack of understanding of the scope of 
‘social studies” has opened a breach 
through which attacks are being made 
on the public schools. Dean Ernest O. 
Melby of New York University in Amer- 
ican Education Under Fire (Freedom 
Pamphlets Series) writes that “. . . the 
leading attacks on the schools centered 
about these charges: the schools do not 
teach the three R’s properly; the schools 
cost too much money; there are ‘too 
many frills and fads’ in the schools... 
that there is insufficient emphasis on 
the teaching of U. S. history. . . .” 

That charge about U. S. history has 
been made repeatedly despite evidence 
gathered by professional groups, which 
shows that more pupils than ever are 
required to study U. S. history in two 
or three courses before completing 
graduation from high school. 


Why “Social Studies” 


What is often not understood is that 
the new field of the social studies, in- 
cluding U. S. history, has been ex- 
panded to include many subjects (1) 
formerly taught as unrelated courses, 
such as civics and geography or (2) not 
taught at all in high schools, such as 
sociology, economics or problems of 
democracy. The history of the term 
“social studies” is summarized in Ameri 
can History in Schools and Colleges 

“The Wesley Report,” Macmillan 
1944) p. 58 


The official use of the term “social stud- 
ies” to indicate the whole field of subjects 
dealing with human relationships dates 
from 1916. In that vear the Committee on 


Social Studies of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association pub- 
lished a report which gave sanction to the 
use of the term and delimited its meaning 
The organization in 1921 of the teachers in 
this field and the selection of the name 
The National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, tended to standardize the use of the 
term. The constitution of the Council now 
states that “The term ‘social studies’ is 
used to include history, economics, sociolo 
gy, civics, geography, and all modifications 
or combinations of subjects whose content 
as well as aim is predominantly social.’ 
Whether the term “social studies” is apt 
accurate or fortunate may be a matter of 
opinion, but there can be no doubt that it 
is the term used to designate those school 
subjects which deal with human activities, 
achievements, and relationships 


Why should it seem unusual to group 
subjects into fields? Just as mathematics 
includes algebra, geometry and_ trig 
onometry or science includes chemistry, 
physics and biology, or English includes 
grammar, composition and literature so 
the social studies includes components 
Perhaps some schools have erred in 
recording or reporting a history course 
as social studies. Perhaps, too, there 
have been errors of omission in not in- 
forming the public of the meaning of 
the term. Sometimes critics charge that 
“social studies” means “socialism” o1 
“the welfare state,” a charge that is as 
baseless as asserting that science teach- 
ers inveigh against religion. The tact 
remains that the social studies finds 
itself fighting in a defensive position. 


New York Changes a Title 


The State Education Department in 
New York, for example, changed the 
title of one of its supervisors from Su- 
pervisor of Social Studies to Supervisor 
of Citizenship Education. Now, no one 


RRA 


WINGED WORDS 


“Only by respecting 
the past can we be wor- 
thy of the future.” 

Winston CHURCHILL, 


at Lord Mayor's dinner, 
London, Nov., 1951 


SEIS III III I toto 
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can quarrel with the purport or dignity 
of such a title. But the issue becomes 
obscured by the change. Should not the 
citizen learn citizenship in English 
class? Is not vocational training a re 
quirement of citizenship? Should not 
the citizen be instructed in science? For 
the New York supervisor the change in 
title has not diminished his task of re 
viewing courses, advising teachers and 
preparing examinations in all the sub- 
jects in the field heretofore called social 
studies, 

In addition, there are now referred 
to that desk inquiries and matters per 
taining to school assemblies, student 
government and club programs. Maybe 
this is a healthy change. It does not 
resolve the issue. Moreover, the likeli 
hood of changing the public’s use of the 
term, after thirty years of acceptance, 
is not great. To this writer's knowledge 
no move has vet been proposed to 
change the name of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. The term is 
still sound currency! 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


The Wisconsin Council for the Social 
Studies held a conference Nov. 1 in 
Milwaukee under the chairmanship of 
Estelle M. Saule of Horace Mann Junior 
H. S., and Irene E. Smith of Central 
H. S., both of West Allis. On the pro 
gram were: James A. Eldridge, AAUN, 
Chicago; Robert Crane, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Burr W. Phillips, Univ. of Wis 
consin, who spoke on “Germany—1951.” 
Miss Smith is president of the Wiscon- 
sin Council, which publishes Wiscoun- 
cilor, edited by Roy W. Oppegard and 
Laura E. Sutherland. 


Author Stuart Chase will be the fea 
tured speaker at the 48th Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies. Time 
Dec. 7-8. Place: Essex House, Newark, 
N. J. First general session discusses 
teaching of United States history at 
three levels, elementary, secondary, and 
higher. Second session focuses on “Hu- 
man Relations” in same levels. 


Recommended readings: “The School 
Survey and Its Social Implications” by 
Walter D. Cocking in Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Oct. 9, 1951, published 
by College of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 
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By HARDY R. FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


English, Oh! 


What happened when the English professor asked a question 


RE we neglecting the teaching of 
fAwriting? And grammar? 

In North Carolina teacher Richard 
Walser, of North Carolina State College. 
wanted to know. He teaches a refresher 
course with the inspired title “English 
QO.” All freshmen who cannot pass the 
standardized entrance test in English 
must take this course 

To find out why his students lacked 
ability to write, Dr. Walser asked each 
one to write an essay on “My English in 
High School.” He reports the startling 
results in the November, 1951 
North Carolina Education. In it college 
students tell their experiences in 
their own inimitable stvles of grammar 


issue of 
own 


and spelling 

“The only thing we did in English 
last year was to read stories,” wrote one 
student. “We did not have very much 
English because the teacher spent most 
of her time with the band and on the 
annual and at the last of the vear 
she help with the senior play. We did 
not a finial test in English last 
vear. She just pass everybody.” 

Michaux, another English O student 
“In my last two years of high school 
English I had one of the _ footbal! 
coaches for a teacher. He was good also, 
but a strong believer in Shakespeare 
So we studied Shakespeare mostly these 
two year, and I believe I gained a great 
deal from my study of it - 

Some students blamed teacher laxity 
for their shortcomings. “When I was in 
high school, there was little emphasis 
on English,” Oliver 
student 


have 


a veteran and con- 
“In facts 
English was supposed to be the easiest 
course that was taught. No 
English. Because the teachers in high 


school were lax in their hing and 


have a 


scientious stated 


one failed 


teac 
grading, many of their pupils 

difficult college English 
The grammar in high schoo] was scant 


Actually 


of grammar cove 


time passing 
there was not a great deal 
red. Grammar was 
to have 
been cove ver gt Now 
I find that grammar jot taught in 
college eit! ecause If 1S Sup ed t 
be covered i gh school 

Some write 


writing 


that was supposed 


something 


l 
ides 


rs claimed that it rn 


was required in 


I did not 


Sometimes we 


high 
paper 


| 
neu 
vrite i single 


schools 
had sen 
ommented. An 


in high school 


tences to correct, one 


other said: “Theme writing in the school 
I went to was not heard of. We wrote a 
summary We made 
outlines instead of writing themes 7 


once in a while, 


“A Thing of the Past” 

Still another “We had 
to write one theme in high school.” And 
again: “In high school I did not 
to write a theme unless I wanted to, be 


commented 
have 


cause when I was assigned a theme, l 
would have the teacher let me recite a 
just anything to keep me 


a theme.” A 


‘Theme writing in high 


poem, o1 
from writing 
student wrote 
school is almost a thing of the past 


very bright 


I do not believe high school teachers 
realize how important grammar is 

A few students admitted that 
attitude in high school had caused their 
poor achievement: “I had a good high 
school English teacher and if [ had payed 
attention in class and gotten my assign 
ments, I would not be in Pre-Freshman 
English today “It 
teachers’ fault that we did 
English, but our own fault because we 
did not study “The main reason 
for my not learning English was the 
idea I had at the high 
was ‘I won't need this stuff when I a 
to work.’” 


their 


was not our 


not learn 


school age; which 


higher 
high 


who 
said 


Three students made 
grades than their 
schools required theme writing: 

“We would write one or two themes 
| have alwavs 


others 


a month in high school 
enjoved English and guess | alwavs 
will - 

“Each week we had to write a short 
A ten-page theme was required 
Sometimes could 
write on anything we wanted to, but 
Miss White would give us the title most 
# the time ‘“ 

“Our 
value because the teacher expected us 


theme 


each semester we 


writing of themes was of no 
to develop them as works of art 

What is of value in these findings? 
First, limited. Yet it 
indicates what is taking place in some 
English not a majority. but 
some. Some English teachers avoid the 
teaching of writing because they do not 
like to correct the themes. Others dodge 
theme writing because they received lit- 
tle or no instruction in teaching com- 
position. Sometimes added duties com 
pel a teacher to tighten a schedule, so 
“goes by the board.” What- 
reason, neglect of 
writing is Our students 
need as much training in writing as we 


them. Let's not let them down 


the evidence is 


cl tsses 


omposition 


ever the excuse or 


unfortunate 


can give 


Neme Newspictures 


It happens in the North, too. This slip of the brush shocks motorists into 
attention as they approach the Washington Irving School in Gates, New York. 





What did Columbus find to be the principal food of the natives in the new world ? How did this 


new grain differ from wheat? How did it affect the growth of America? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


6. BREAD IN THE NEW WORLD 


When Columbus set sail from Genoa in 
1492. he thought his westward sailing 
would take him to the Orient. where he 
would find rice 

He didn’t find rice, because he never 
reached the Orient. As vou all know, he 
found America, where he found maize, 
the principal food of the natives. Maize 
was also known as Indian cern. 

In 1620, the Pilgrims who landed at 
Plymouth came poorly prepared to raise 
crops for food. None of them had been 
England, and they didn't 
bring agricultural tools. During their 
first winter all but a handful of the tiny 
colony died of cold, hunger. and sickness. 
But a friendly Indian named Squanto 
came to the rescue of those that were 


farmers in 


left and showed them how to plant maize. 
Lp until the late 1700's, 
made principally of maize. 
What little wheat was brought from 
Europe in the late 1600's refused to 
grow in the rugged New England soil. 
And though others from the old country 
who followed the Pilgrims to the New 
World had been used to wheat and rve 
bread, they quickly accepted bread of 
maize Some rye was grown, however, 
and New England housewives would mix 
1 little rve with their maize to bake a 
more solid bread known as “rye and 


bread was 


Injun 
Maize was an amazing grain. After it 
was once planted it required little atten- 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


tion. It produced four times as much as 
wheat per acre, took only one tenth of 
the seed to seed it, and only one third 
of the time from planting till it could be 
prepared for food, 

The pioneer on his journey westward 
would select a plot of land, unload his 
covered wagon, clear the forest. fertilize 
the ground with wood ashes, then plant 
corn. He and his group would settle and 
become the nucleus for a village. Some. 
wishing to push on still further. would 
pick up and move on, planting and set 
tling at regular intervals. This process was 
repeated from the Atlantie Coast to the 
Rocky Mountains. and thus our great 
country was settled far faster than if our 
pioneering forefathers had to wait at each 
settlement for wheat to grow. 

No wonder newcomers called America 
the land of opportunity ! 
Europe, where most of the tillable land 
was already under cultivation, a peasant 
and his family might die if his crop failed 
Famines were common throughout Europe. 

If a corn crop failed in America, the 
settler needed only to move on to a new 
plot of ground to plant another crop. In 
120 davs it was ready to harvest! 

In addition to furnishing food for our 
early settlers, maize was used in trading 
with the Indians. A pound of fur was 
worth two bushels of maize. The fur pelts 
received from the Indians were shipped 
to England and to other countries in 
Europe. There they sold for huge profits 

Ships were needed to transport furs 


In overs rowded 


across the ocean, and all up and down the 
eastern seacoast the shipbuilding industry 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

Had it not been for Squanto, the Indian 
who showed the Pilgrims how to plant 
and grow maize with which to bake their 
bread, our wav of life today might have 
heen quite different, 

All of us enjoy cornbread, cornpone, 
hoecake, or johnny cake, on occasions, 
but in most American homes the bread 
preferred is white bread. However, our 
forefathers who laid the foundation for 
our country never had white bread on 
their tables. Cornbread was their daily 
bread! 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life, whatever the main ingredient 
was. And today, penny for penny, enriched 
bread provides more of the things our 
bodies need — more generously —than any 
other food. 

3ecause bread has always been our most 
important food, the Bakers of America 
are presenting its dramatic history in a 
series of sketches for your classroom use. 


NEXT MONTH: Bread and War 


9. 
ENRICHED BREAD } 








© 1951, American Bakers Association — Chicago 











Widely Acclaimed 


Principles and Practices 
of Secondary Education 


VERNON E. ANDERSON, Director of Cur- 

riculum Center, University of Connecti- 

cut: PAUL R. GRIM, Director of Student 

Teaching, University of Minnesota; and 

WILLIAM T. GRUHN, Director of Per-Serv- 

ice Teacher Education, University of 
Connecticut. 


UP-TO-DATE basis for evaluating sec- 
ondary school practice, presenting: 1) 
a statement of specific principles; 2) 
practices of for- 
ward-looking schools; and 4) first steps 
for putting good practices into effect. 
“Readable and comprehensive . . . The 
viewpoints held by the authors are mod- 
ern, but they have not lost touch with 
reality by stressing atypical programs 
to the neglect of down-to-earth recom- 
mentations applicable in a majority of 
EDUCATIONAL 
340 pp., $4.50 


typical practices; 3) 


secondary schools.” 


LEADERSHIP. 


Work Experience 
in High School 


WILSON H. IVINS, Associate ‘Professor of 
Secondary Education; and WILLIAM B. 
RUNGE, Assistant Professor of Distrib- 
utive Education, both of the University 


of New Mexico. 


THE first comprehensive treatment of 
this phase of education, with step-by- 
step procedures for putting a work ex- 
perience program into operation and 
correlating it with the existing curricu- 
lum. The book, which meets a widely 
felt need, has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by administrators and instructors 
in the field. 507 pp., $4.75 


Principles and Techniques 
of Guidance 


D. WELTY LEFEVER, Professor of Education, 


University of Southern California; 

ARCHIE M. TURRELL, President ; and HENRY 

1. WEITZEL, Dean of Student Personnel, 
John Muir College. 


WIDELY used volume presenting a 
comprehensive survey of general guid- 
ance, with emphasis on the vocational 
objective. Careful attention is given to 
the utilization and interpretation of 
testing materials. “The volume is very 
practical and especially strong in pre- 
senting techniques that all teachers can 
use effectively.”—EDUCATION. 

577 pp. $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 





Will Thought-Control 


HE title of this article was selected, 

almost in its exact wording, from a 
stirring address delivered at Freedom 
House on October 7, 1951 by Paul G. 
Hoffman. He explained his deep con- 
cern that a “subtle danger,” the fear 
of public opinion, would stifle debate 
and discussion, 

In this space last month I presented 


some reasons why in this country, 


where we have proved that men can 


be free,” there now exists an exceed- 
ingly sensitive “public opinion” in re- 
gard to what goes on in the schools. 
In view of world conditions, this “pub- 
lic opinion” conceivably could move 
more and more in the direction of skep- 
ticism of the schools’ influence, with 
the consequence that the kind of teach- 
ing and the processes of learning re- 
quired by a vital, free society would 
indeed be stifled. 

It is fortunate that the great rank 
and file of our citizens, regardless of 
their various backgrounds and experi- 
ences, share the spirit of Mr. Hoffman’s 
warning. This fact itself is a tribute to 
the schools for the essential part they 
have played in preserving the funda- 
mental thing about which Mr. Hoffman 
was really talking. He knows, as most 
of us do, that without freedom to in 
quire, to examine, to exchange ideas 
and facts, to criticize, to invent, to 
search for better solutions to life’s 


Stifle Discussion? 


problems, in short, without the freedom 
of information which enables all of us 
to grow in our understandings and ap- 
preciations, the progress of our country 
will be stifled, morals will decline, 
standards of living will go down, and 
finally dictatorship will enslave us. And 
he knows too, as most of us still do, 
that all of these abilities to utilize free- 
dom wisely be developed by 
practicing them during many years in 
school. 

Teachers in our schools have an un 
precedented opportunity to preserve 
that kind of “public opinion” which will 
continue to encourage true freedom. 
Each day our teachers live and work 
with and guide more than 30,000,000 
young citizens who can be educated in 
the ways and jovs of freedom. By our 
adherence as teachers to the obligations 
and the purposes briefly set forth in 
this space last month, the students of 
today will develop ideals of freedom 
and habits of living and thinking and 
working which furnish the best assur- 
ance that the impositions of dictator- 
ship will be successfully resisted and 
the vigorous development of — the 
American way of life maintained. 


p Wt. Ptarditatirn 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


must 














TAB Delivery Service Now Much Improved 

During the early months of this year some of our Teen Age 
Book Club friends had to wait longer than they should have for 
the arrival of their book orders. This unfortunate delay was caused 
by the transfer of the warehouse from Chicago to Buffalo. We 


realize that this 


must have caused considerable 


inconvenience 


to TAB organizers and their members. We wish to convey our 
apologies and to thank them for their patience. Now we are pleased 
to announce new and speedier methods of handling shipments. 
Our customers, with the possible exception of some in the far 
West, can expect to receive their books within two to three weeks 


after sending in their orders. 


The National Selection Committee has under consideration many 
new titles. Selections for the first two months of the next semester 
will be announced in January. Once again there will be a choice 
of seven books each month for Senior TAB clubs and six books 
for Junior TAB clubs. In making the selections, your Committee 
keeps in mind the major reading interests of young people: mystery, 
sports, romantic novels, humor, short stories. 


Teen Age Book Club 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Special Unit: ATOMIC ENERGY 
(pp. 10-16) 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 10, 14-15: (1) What is the 
information available to us about these 
A-bomb questions: (a) Will A-bombs 
fight our wars for us? (b) Does Russia 
have the A-bomb? (c) How does the 
H-bomb compare with the A-bomb as a 
war weapon? (2) In what other coun- 
tries than the U. S. are atomic energy 
projects being carried on? (3) What 
world areas have deposits of uranium 
ore? 

2. Page 13: (1) In a two-column 
chart compare the U. S. and Russian 
plans for international control of atomic 
energy. (2) What was President Tru- 
man’s recent proposal for disarmament? 

3. Pages 11-12: (1) What are radio- 
isotopes and Geiger counters? (2) Tell 
how important peacetime uses of radio- 
isotopes have been made in (a) the 
field of medicine, (b) scientific research, 
(c) agriculture, (d) industry. (2) Why 
has our government allowed sale of 
radioisotopes to foreign countries? 


THE DESTROYER; ATOMS ROUND 
THE WORLD; THE “FIFTY-ONERS” 
(pp. 10, 14-15) 

Aim 
1. To learn how atomic energy has 

served as weapon of destruction. 

2. To become familiar with the 
world sources of minerals used to pro- 
duce atomic energy and the location of 
major atomic energy projects. 


Illustrative Aids 


It would be desirable to devote at 
least one period to the showing of a 
film or filmstrip on atomic energy. 
“Tools fot Teachers,” World Week, 
11/7/51, lists suggested visual aids. Ad- 
ditional filmstrips include: (a) How to 
Live with the Atom; (b) World Con- 
trol of Atomic Energy; (c) Up and 
Atom. All of these are available from 
Film Publishers, 25 Broad Street, 
N. Y. C. If a film or filmstrip is not 
readily available, have committees of 
students bring in pictures from maga- 
zines which cover the topic and prob- 
lems related to atomic energy in its va- 
rious phases. The pictures can be used 
for wall display and integrated with 
the class discussion. 


Preparation 


Reading materials on atomic energy 
are now voluminous. A good, all-around 
manual is Operation Atomic Vision, 
Evans, Crary and Hass, National Edu- 


cation Association, Wash., D. C. Special 
Readings: (1) “Grim Truth About Civil 
Defense,” Saturday Evening Post, 
4/21/51. (2) “Atomic Bomb over Ne- 
vada,” Life, 7/16/51. (3) - “Hydrogen 
Bomb,” Scientific American, 4/50. (4) 
“There Is No Military Miracle in Sight,” 
N. Y. Times Magazine, 10/14/51. (5) 
“Bomb Tests” (Eniwetok), Scientific 
American, 10/49. (6) Hiroshima, John 
Hersey, Knopf. 


Motivation 


We know the terrible destruction the 
atom bomb can bring to cities and the 
people who live in them. If you had 
this knowledge before 1945 (and the 
power to make the decision) would you 
have allowed the manufacture of the 
atom bomb? Defend your point of view. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think high school students 
should be acquainted with stories of the 
destruction caused by the atomic bomb? 
Why or why not? 

2. The U.S. has the largest stockpile 
of atomic bombs and is farthest ad- 
vanced in atomic research. How safe 
does this make us in case of a possible 
atomic war? 

3. Have the class turn to the map on 
page 14. How do the free world nations 
compare with Russia and her satellites 
in atomic production areas? In what 
parts of the world is the greatest amount 
of atomic energy research taking place? 
Why may we expect such words as 
“Geiger counter” and “uranium” to be- 
come part of our everyday vocabulary? 

4. What part do our military ex- 
perts expect atomic weapons to play in 
a possible war? 

5. How are the Civil Defense organ- 
izations preparing for a possible atomic 
attack in your community? 


Summary 


A leading statesman said: “The only 
real defense against the atom bomb is 
world peace. There is no other.” Do you 
agree? Why or why not? 

Activities 

1. If a film or filmstrip is not avail- 
able, excerpts from John Hersey’s 
Hiroshima will provide a vivid verbal- 
visual account of the destruction caused 
by the A-bomb. 

2. Assign a committee to report on 
Collier's, 10/27/51, “Preview of the 
War We Do Not Want.” After the re- 
port has been presented, ask the class 
to discuss whether this presentation is 
or is not an aid to world peace. 


3. Have a group of bright students 
write an imaginary diary on the topic, 
“I Survived the Hiroshima A-bomb.” 
The diary is read to the class 

4. A group of students can pretend 
that they were survivors of the A-bomb 
attack on Japan and tell of their ex- 
periences. 


CONTROLLING THE ATOM (p. 13) 
Aim 

To compare the U. S. and Russian 
plans for placing atomic energy under 
international control. 
Illustrative Aids 

World Week chart on page 13. 


Preparation 


“Secrecy or 


10/22/51. 


Special readings: (1) 
Security,” New Republic, 
(2) “Atom Progress: Stalin Afraid?” 
U. S. News, 7/6/51. (3) “Can the 
Atom Bomb Beat Communism?” Col- 
lier’s, 2/3/51. (4) “Atomic Control,” 
Life, 10/10/49. (5) “Can We Control 
Atomic Energy?” N. Y. Times Magazine, 
10/30/49. 


Procedure 


1. The lesson can be conducted as a 
panel discussion followed by class dis- 
cussion. Some suggested topics are: (1) 
“The Atom and World Politics”; (2) 
“The American and Russian Plans— 
What Solution?” 

2. Another approach would be to 
conduct an open-book lesson. Each stu- 
dent can open his copy of World Week 
to page 13 and discuss the differences 
in the American and Russian plans for 
international control of atomic energy. 
What are the basic points of difference? 
Is there any possibility that Russia will 
accept our suggestions (which have be- 
come the U.N. plan also)? Why or why 
not? 

3. The class can be assigned to col- 
lect cartoons on various phases of the 
atomic energy problem. Part of the les- 
son can be devoted to calling for an 
interpretation of the cartoons. 

4. Bright students can use the tech- 
nique of improvisation to add interest 
to the lesson. Assuming the roles of 
Russian and American delegates to the 
U. N., both sides present their argu- 
ments for the plans they advocate. As 
they present their views, the differences 
in the plans are revealed with the rea- 
sons for the differing points of view. 
Class interpretation and _ discussion 
follow. 
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To have 
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students learn ie 


importan peacetime uses of atomic 
I 


energy 
Illustrative Aids 


Have students bring to class pictures 
which illustrate the peacetime uses of 
itomic energy sudge sted in the Body of 


the article 


Preparation 

Special readings 1) “Life-saving 
Role of the Atom.” U. S. News. 5/7/48 
(2) “Atom: Key to Better Farming,” 
U.S. News, 6/4/48 3) “Good in the 
Atom,” Life, 12/5/49. (5) “How the 
Atom Is Working for You,” Science 
Digest, 10/49 


Motivation 

“The atom in itself is neither 
nor bad. It is the 
it that gives it its character.” What do°s 
that statement mean? In what way can 


good 


use to which we put 


itom for peacetime uses 
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SHEAFFER “LETTERS” CONTEST 
DEADLINE IS JANUARY 9, 1952 


Entries in the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany’s letter-writing contest for high 
school students must be mailed be- 
fore midnight, January 9, 1952. Let- 
ters are to be written on the subject, 
“How Can! Help Expand Opportuni- 
ties in America?’ and should not 
exceed 500 words. For complete in- 
structions about entering the contest, 
see last week’s World Week, page 
17 











WHAT’S AHEAD? 


December 12, 1951 


Special Unit: People on the Move 
(refugees, displaced persons, European 
migration problem 

Natural Resources: Oil 

Good 


with 


Citizens: Teen-agers at work 


community agencies 
Christmas Featur 
the “Christmas Tree 


Vocational: De 


Roy Halvorson 
King.” 


partment store buver 


December 19, 26, 1951 
January 2, 1952 


(No issues, Christmas vacat‘on) 


January 9, 1952 
Special Unit: India 








plaved in advancing the field of medi- 

cine? agriculture? scientific research? 
In what ways may atomic energy 

eventually play a part in raising living 


standards all over the world? 


Summary 


Have the make a 
summary of the important peacetime 


class notebook 


uses of atomic energy. 


Activities 

1. Students can take part in prepar- 
ing a classroom or library exhibit on 
the subject of atomic energy in its vari- 
ous aspects, 

2. Is there a hospital, industrial plant, 
or farm experimental project near your 
school which is making use of radio 
isotopes? If there is one, assign a com- 
mittee of students to visit the place to 
see what is going on, if possible 

3. Part of the lesson can include a 
“we-the-people-speak” feature. Students 
assume the roles of doctors, agricultural 
experts, oil prospectors and 
industrialists, The uses of atomic energy 
are presented. The reading materials will 
provide the background information. 
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coming 


idents talk about be- 
How 
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long years of study, 


of our 


doctors many of them 


know about the 


training, and expense involved? “Men 
in White” will give the students inter 
ested in entering the medical profession 
some practical information and guid- 


ance, 





Tools for Teachers 


India 
Jan. 9 issue 

PAMPHLETS: Map of India, 32” x 
36". in color, 1951, free, Government of 
India Information Service, 2107 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 8, 
D. C. Republic of India in 1950, 1950, 
free, Chase National Bank, Pine Street, 
corner! of N issaul, New York 15, N. Y. 
Twentieth Century India, by Kate 
Mitchell and Kumar Goshal, 1944, 33¢, 
Webster Publishing Company, 1808 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
This Is India, 1946, 25¢, Friendship 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “India at the Polls,” by 
Jean Lyon, Reporter, Nov. 25, 1951. 
“Princely Plottings,” by R. Trumbull, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Oct. 7, 1951. 
“Dr. Ambedkar Speaks Out,” Time, 
Oct. 22, 1951. “Old Ills of Modern 
India,” by W. C. Bullitt, Life, Oct. 1, 
1951. “Kashmir: Debate,” by B. Rau; 
M. Zafrullah Khan, Rotarian, Sept. 1951. 

FILMS: Farmers of India (Middle 
Ganges Valley), 20 minutes, sale or rent, 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. India, Asia’s New 
Voice, 17 minutes, sale, March of Time 
Forum Films, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Inside India, 10 minutes, 
sule, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Tl. 
Heritage of India, 10 minutes, sale or 
rent, Pictorial Films, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

For additional listing of films for sale 
or rent, write Government of India 
Information Services, 2111 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 

FILMSTRIPS: India, 60 frames, In- 
formative Classroom Pictures Pub.. 40 
Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich. Pivot of Asia, 56 frames, New 
York Times, Office of Educational Ac- 
tivities, 229 West 43 St., New York 18, 
N. Y. 





Answers to Workbook page 16 
Il. This Atomic World: 1, 2 

Hanford, Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, 
nah River; Belgian Congo; Stalingrad re- 
Lake Baikal. UI. When Did It 
Happen?: 1945; 1949; 1951; 1946. IV. Con- 
trolling the Atom: 1-AR, 2-R, 3-A, 4-R 
V. Atomic Facts: 1-F, 2-T, 3- 1-F 
VIL. Atomic 3 
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or more Scholastic Teacher see page 13-T 
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THIS MONTH: Lime to get started on 
your 1952 Photo Contest Pictures! 


ES, SIR, shutterbugs! These winter 

days are made to order for shooting 
pictures for the big 1952 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photogtfaphy Contest. 


Just remember one thing about winter, 
though —many of your best subjects are 
indoors. But that needn’t discourage you 
one bit—not if your camera is loaded 
with Ansco Superpan Press Film! This 
extra-fast film makes good pictures in 
less than half the light needed for 
“chrome” type films. You'll find it’s fun, 
too, to follow the simple directions 
(packed with each roll of film) for using 
flash or flood lamps to illuminate indoor 
subjects. The main thing is to get started 
— now: 


Take a good look at the list of cash 
prizes below. Then make this mental 
note: Every one of these national cash 
prizes is doubled for prize-winning pic- 
tures made on Ansco film. So get a few 
rolls of Ansco Superpan Press, and start 
shooting your contest pictures today. 


Here is a prize-winning picture from the 
1951 Scholastic-Ansco contest. Portraits 
are fun to make and yours may well turn 
out to be a prize winner. Load your cam- 
era with Ansco Film and try your hand 
at portraiture today 





STRICTLY FOR STUDENTS! 


42 CASH PRIZES! 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Ist Prize—$50 in each division 42 FILM AWARDS 


2nd Prize—$25 in each division 
3rd Prize—$15 in each division Plus Regional Awards! 


Write today to Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. for contest details. 











ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 








World Week 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board 

Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 


Sturges F. Cary, Associate Editor, World Week; 
Assistant Editors: Robert Stearns, Irving DeW. 
Talmadge (Foreign Affairs), Ruth Imler (Feo- 
tures), Jean F. Merrill (Movies), Herman Masin 
(Sports), William Favel (Vocational), Mary Jane 
Dunton (Art Director), Sarah McC. Gorman, 
(Production Chief), William D. Boutwell (Editor, 
Scholastic Teacher), Lavinia Dobler (Librarian), 
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Newsmakers 4° 


“MISTER X”’ 


IN the summer of 1947 the maga- 
zine Foreign Affairs published an 
article that bore no signature except 
a mysterious “X.” 

The article set tongues clattering. 
It proposed that the U. S. build a 
powerful “fence” around the Com- 
munist world to keep Russia from 
grabbing more territory 

Remember—that was in 1947. Less 
than two years before, we had been 
comrades-in-arms with Russia in 
war against Germany and Japan 
After the war we had tried to get 
along with Russia for postwar peace 
Somehow, the Russians didn’t seem 
to cooperate. Americans were puz- 
zled. What should we do about 
Russia? “Mister X” proposed “con- 
tainment”—keeping Russia from get- 
ting any more than she had already. 

George F. Kennan has never ad- 

mitted that he wrote the article. He 
never said he didn’t write it, either. 
Nobody doubts, however, he is 
Mister X.” And there is no doubt 
that he is the man who put “contain- 
ment” into practice in U. S. foreign 
policy 

This month it was revealed that 


Kennan, chief architect of our pres- 
ent policy toward Russia, may be 
our next ambassador to the Soviet 
government. 

George Kennan was born in 1904 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In 1925, 
as soon as he was graduated from 
Princeton University, he became a 
“career diplomat.” He started at the 
bottom, as a vice-consul in Switzer- 
land. In the early 1930s the State 
Department picked a few men for 
special training in Russian language, 
history, and literature. One of the 
group was Kennan 

In 1933 the U. S. exchanged am- 
bassadors with Soviet Russia for the 
first time. Kennan went to Moscow 
as one of the secretaries. Later he 
moved around on other assignments 
He was back in Russia again during 
World War II 

In 1947 Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall picked him to head a 
new “Policy Planning Committee.” 
As America’s “global planner,” Ken- 
nan was seldom in the headlines 
But his thoughts were woven into 
the speeches of high officials. He 
planned our moves in the “cold war.” 


About two years ago Kennan took 


Wide World photo 
George F. Kennan 


a vacation to write and study—and 
think. He is now at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton, 
N. J. This fall he published a new 
book, American Diplomacy, 1900- 
1950. “Let’s not be too ambitious,” 
he says in effect in the book. “Let's 
not shout too much about our ideas 
of democracy. Let’s talk firmly but 
quietly with the Russians, as one 
strong power to another, both en- 
titled to a chance to exist in the 
world. The Russians don’t want 
open war with the United States. 
They may pull in their horns and 
leave the free world alone.” 

As ambassador to Russia, Kennan 
may have a chance to try this kind 
of calm but hard-boiled diplomacy. 
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Padilla Nervo, U. N. Assembly president, 
congratulates Chairman Ana Figueroa. 


U.N. PIN-UP GIRL 


PARIS newspapers call her “the 
pin-up girl of the United Nations.” 
She’s Senora Ana Figueroa of 
Chile. Last month she 
first woman ever to head a major 


the U. N. General 


became the 


committee of 
Assembly 
She is 


Humanitarian 


Social, 
Com- 


of the 
Cultural 


chairman 
and 


mittee. This body looks into such 
matters as refugees, migration, civil 
rights, and education throughout the 
world. 

The only woman who has held a 
higher U. N. post is Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, who was formerly chair- 
man of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion (a part of ‘the Economic and 
Social Council). Many Assembly 
delegations have women members. 
Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, sister 
of Prime Minister Nehru of India 
was chief of India’s Assembly 
gation at one time 

Senora Figueroa asks no special 


dele- 


treatment because she’s a woman 

“Why the demands. 
“Don’t you know that 51 per cent of 
the world’s population are women?” 

She thinks that U. N. Assembly 
representation follow the 
same proportion. When will there be 
a “petticoat Assembly”? “In about 
100 years,” she predicts. 


tuss? she 


should 


Senora Figueroa was born in 
Santiago, Chile, 43 years ago. When 
she was a girl, she wanted to be a 
doctor. People were horrified at this 
“indecent” idea. So she became a 
teacher. After studying in Chile and 
the United States, she taught English 
and philosophy in high schools in 
her native country. She moved on 
to other jobs in education and ended 
up as chief of Chile’s entire high 
school system. 

She has also been active in wom- 
en’s affairs. She headed Chile's 
Women’s Bureau and was president 
of the Federation of Women’s Or- 
ganizations of Chile. As a member of 
Chile’s permanent delegation to the 
U. N., she holds the rank of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Not long ago she entered politics. 
Many Chileans think that in 1956 
Senora Figueroa will become Sena- 
tor Figueroa. 





Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: New atomic weapons 
tested. (p. 10). Aluminum industry expands in South 
(p. 9). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—Basket- 
ball bribe-takers get jail terms; radio-phone opened to 
Guam; Census shows farm progress; Russians shoot 
down U. S. plane; truce teams agree on Korea cease- 
fire line 


SMALL TOWN STUFF: The smallest town in the 
U. S., says the Census Bureau, is Douglas, Arkansas— 
population, 1. Once Douglas was a prosperous farm 
town. A flood washed it away and turned the site into 
a big lake. The people moved away—all but Lee Whit- 
ney. He laid aside his plow and became a fisherman on 
the lake. He lives in a cabin on high ground. Douglas’ 
nearest rivals are two mining “ghost towns’—Ophir, 
Colorado (population, 2), and Mercur, Utah (popula- 
tion 3, according to the Census Bureau—but Mr. and 
Mrs. Helmer Grane, who live there, say the census taker 
counted a visiting grandchild by mistake as No. 3). 


NEW INFLATION FIGHTER: Roger L. Putnam, 
three-time mayor of Springfield, Mass., is the new boss 
of Uncle Sam’s chief anti-inflation agency, the Econom- 
ic Stabilization Administration (WW. Nov. 28, p. 5). 


A REAL NORTH POLE: There's no pole at the North 


Pole—but maybe there soon will be. Stan Garson, who 


works on a U. S. Navy oil project in Alaska, had a North 
Pole pole made at a machine shop. Alaska Airlines has 
offered to deliver it to the North Pole. Garson’s pole 
weighs more than 200 pounds and is painted with red 
and white stripes. On the bottom is a sharp spike, so 
the pole will stand upright on the ice after it is dropped 
by parachute from a plane. Since Christmas is coming 
soon, Garson put some letters to Santa Claus inside the 
hollow pole. 


THEY COULDN’T HELP: The St. Bernard breed of 
dogs was developed at the monastery of St. Bernard, in 
the Alps of Switzerland. The dogs helped the monks 
rescue snowbound travelers. Recently the monastery 
dogs have been trained by Lucien Droz. He taught 
them long-distance rescue work, but not how to dig in 
the snow. So last month, when a snowslide swept 
Brother Lucien away and buried him, the dogs couldn't 
help. Monks finally found the body. 


OLD MAN OF THE ARMY: Sgt. Delbert Jenkins, 71, 
oldest enlisted man in the U. S. Army, has been ordered 
home from duty in Japan. His Japanese neighbors in 
Yokohama like him so well that 4,000 of them signed a 
petition asking the Army to let him stay a while longer. 


WHEAT KING: Every year the International Live- 
stock Exposition in Chicago crowns a “North American 
Wheat King”—the farmer who exhibits the best sample 
of wheat. For 22 years Canadians won the crown. Last 
month an American finally became Wheat King. He is 
Harold Metcalf, Fairgrove, Mich. 


INP 


JOEY’S PET: Joey Mazucca, 14 (left), television actor, 
went to India to make some films for TV. The Mahara- 
jah of Mysore gave him this two-month-old elephant. 
Joey’s keeping it in the backyard of his parents’ home 
in Los Angeles, California. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

RED SHAKEUPS—What’s going on behind the Iron 
Curtain? Czechoslovakia’s Communist government last 
week arrested is ex-boss, Rudolf Slansky, the mouth- 
piece through whom Stalin told the Czechs what to do 
Like many international Communists, Slansky did not 
use his real name, which was Salzmann. Observers 
don’t know whether Slansky’s arrest means that he had a 
personal quarrel with other Czech leaders, whether 
Czech Communists are becoming more independent of 
Russia, or whether Slansky just didn’t get his job done. 
The U. S. State Department said (sarcastically): “It is 
only another indication of the joys of living under the 
Soviet millennium.” 


ENDQUOTE: Ambrose P. Salmini of Yonkers, N. Y., 
is teaching the people of Italy about communism 
through a quiz contest with cash prizes. He is running 
the contest through newspapers in Italy. (Sample ques- 
tion: “The United States has given Italy more than a 
billion dollars while Russia has not given a cent but has 
exacted reparations. True .... False... .”) Salmini 
started the contest when he heard that many Italians 
believe U. S. Marshall Plan aid is paid for by a rich 
American named Marshall. Said Salmini: “They just 
haven't been told that it’s paid for by people like them 
selves, people who had a loaf of bread and broke off a 
piece for their friends.” 





é 
Bribery Gets Benched 


A New York judge last month 
sent five college basketball players 
to jail for taking bribes to control 
the score of varsity games. But he 
said colleges themselves were as 
much to blame as the athletes. 

The judge, Saul Streit, charged 
that many colleges are putting too 
much emphasis on varsity sports. Re- 
cruiting of star players, paying them 
for playing, and creating “snap 
courses” for them sets the stage for 
btibery and dealings with gamblers, 
the judge said. 

Judge Streit pinned responsibility 
on: (1) fans, alumni, and coaches 
who insist on winning teams, (2) 
college officials who want to make 
money out of athletic contests and 
know that big gate receipts depend 
upon winning teams. These factors 
have lowered moral standards in 
college athletics, the judge said. This 
in turn has led to the worst sports 
scandal in college history. Since last 
December, close to 20 star basketball 
players from seven colleges have 
been arrested for taking bribes from 
big-time gamblers. 

Gamblers allegedly paid them for 
agreeing to control the final score. 


Most professional betting on basket- 
ball is not based on which team will 
win or lose, but on the margin of 


victory. This is called the point 
spread. 

Fourteen players were tried in 
Judge Streit’s court. He gave nine of 
them suspended sentences. He sent 
five to jail for terms of six months to 
one year. These five, he said, were 


not really college students, but were 


World 


News IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF 


“athletes seeking to cash in.” One 
lawyer for the players asked that the 
judge remember that this is the “era 
of the easy buck” and that the boys 
wanted to make extra money. The 
gambler who bribed the five play- 
ers was sentenced to eight to 16 
years in jail. Seven more players will 
be tried later. 

Judge Streit said: “Basketball and 
football have become big business in 
many colleges. To put it bluntly, an 
athlete is often ‘bribed’ in the begin- 
ning of his career to choose one col- 
lege over another. A college will 
offer him free books, board, and 
tuition. It will offer him expense 
money. When he plays a good game, 
it gives him more money. Such prac- 
tices by colleges are dishonest.” 

In addition, the judge found that 
some colleges have lowered their 
scholastic requirements to admit ath- 
letes who got poor grades in high 
school. In some cases the colleges 
paid the players’ way to preparatory 
schools so they could make up ad- 
mission credits. Other colleges have 
changed official récords to indicate 
that athletes who were poor students 
made grades good enough for col- 
lege admission. Once in school, the 
players sometimes are allowed to 


U. 8. Navy photo from Acme 


A PINT OF BLOOD—that may save the life of some wounded soldier in Korea 
—was given by every man aboard the aircraft carrier Oriskany. Last month the 
ship sailed into the East River in New York City with crewmen standing so that 
their white caps spelled out this challenge: “Hi New York—Oriskany can do 


100% —Can you?’ 


Latest week's reports show that blood donations are 


obove any previous week since last winter, but still below what's needed 


HISTORY 


take easy courses. 

“Such practices are downright 
crooked,” Judge streit said. 

Reaction to the judge’s remarks 
came rapidly. City College of New 
York admitted the high school rec- 
ords of two basketball players had 
been changed. City College also an- 
nounced it would ban all recruiting 
practices and would return to a com- 
pletely amateur sports program. This 
would take it out of big-time college 
basketball competition, its officials 
said. 

Gov. Theodore McKeldin of Mary- 
land ordered an investigation into 
athletic policies and practices at the 
University of Maryland. Maryland's 
undefeated and untied football team 
will play Tennessee in the Sugar 
Bowl on January 1. President H. C. 
Byrd of Maryland admitted the uni- 
versity gave athletes, in addition to 
scholarships, $15 a month for laun- 
dry money.. He said Maryland 
wouldn't change its program be- 
cause of an “obscure judge’s re- 
marks.” 

The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association said a majority of its 320 
member colleges and universities 
want tighter control placed over col- 
lege athletics. 

Ten college presidents were asked 
by the American Council of Educa- 
tion to study athletic problems. The 
10 educators will confer each month 
for the next several months trying 
to draw up a plan for getting sports 
programs under the complete control 
of college officials rather than 
coaches and alumni. 

What’s Behind It: A report by the 
Carnegie Foundation in 1928 criti- 
cized over-emphasis on _ varsity 
sports. Some colleges cut down re- 
cruiting and aid to athletes at that 
time. But sincg that time, new prés- 
sures have arisen. Greater sport pa- 
tronage, television, special scholar- 
ships for athletes, the big post-season 
bowl games have provided added 
impetus for winning. Now many col- 
leges are considering such steps as: 
elimination of off-season training for 





athletes, dropping of special scholar- 
ships for athletes, reduction in ad- 
mission fees for college sports 
events, and stiffer academic require- 
ments for students who compete in 
intercollegiate sports. 

One traditional football power- 
house, Georgetown University in 
Washington, D. C., has abandoned 
football because it was too expen- 
sive. 

This “de-emphasis” will not mean 
the end of sports. Colleges recognize 
that athletics are a sound and im- 
portant part of their teaching pro- 
grams. Yale, Princeton and Harvard, 
pioneers in football competition, re- 
cently restated their policies toward 
athletics: Keep the players on the 
same footing with other students, 
give them no more and no less than 
others get. 


Fewer and Better Farms 


Down on the farm, things aren‘t 
what they used to be. They're a lot 
better. 

That's the story told by the Bureau 
of the Census’ report last month on 
farming in 1950. It’s a story of fewer 
farms, but bigger ones; of fewer 
horses and mules, but more tractors; 
of fewer tenants and share-croppers, 
but a growing proportion of farm 
owners; of fewer acres of farm land, 
but more output per acre. 

Many farms have been combined 
into large units which can be worked 
by machinery rather than by such 
hand tools as the hoe and the plow. 
More and more farms have electric- 
ity, telephones, and radios. 

Here are the statistics: There were 
5,384,000 farms in 1950 (6,097,000 in 
1940). Today’s farms average 210.5 
acres in size (174 acres in 1940). 
There were 3,500,000 farm tractors 
in 1950 (1,500,000 in 1940). Eighty 
per cent of the farms in 1950 had 
electricity (30 per cent in 1940). 
There were 59,764,000 cattle and 
calves in 1950 (60,674,736 in 1940). 
Since 1945, the Bureau reported, 
farm horses and mules have de- 
clined by 3,700,000—and since 1920 
by more than two thirds. 

This summary of American farm- 
ing is rounded out by Agriculture 
Secretary Brannan’s_ report last 
month to the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization in 
Rome: Total U. S. farm production— 
crops and livestock—in 1951 will be 
40 per cent greater than the 1935-36 


average 





Atomic Lampshade 


This “lampshade” isn’t for 
your parlor, but to hang out- 
doors in atomic bomb target 
areas. Heat of the bomb blast 
would scorchspaint on’ the in- 
side of the lampshade. The 
brass rod (center) would 
block heat rays and throw an 
image of itself on the scorched 
part of the shade. The exact 
center and height of the blast 
could be figured from the po- 
sition of the image. (See 
atomic unit, pp. 10-16.) 
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Hello — Guam? 


Now you can pick up your tele- 
phone and call up somebody on 
Guam—our farthest-away posses- 
sion. 

Commercial radio-telephone serv- 
ice from the mainland U. S. to 
Guam, 5,000 miles away in the west- 
ern Pacific Ocean, opened last 


month. Guam lies east of the Philip- 
pines and south of Japan. Last year 


the island received a civilian govern- 
ment after being run by the U. S. 
Navy for more than 50 years. 

Times are changing in trans-Pacific 
communications. When your father 
was a boy, people who wanted to 
send messages to the Far East usually 
used the cable—an underwater tele- 
graph line. The only cable linking 
the U. S. and the Far East is owned 
by the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Company. The first line was laid in 
1902 from the U. S. mainland to 
Honolulu. In the next four years 
service was extended to the Philip- 
pines, Japan, China, and Guam. 

This fall Commercial Pacific asked 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for permission to go out of 
business. The company has lost a 
million dollars in the past five years. 
Its cables are old and repairs are 
costly. All service to Japan and China 
ended when the Pacific war broke 
out—just 10 years.ago this week. 

In 1950 the cable company han- 
dled only 16 per cent of the messages 
from the U. S. mainland to Hawaii. 
Most messages now go by radio-tele- 
graph. There are also radio-tele- 
phone connections from the U. S. to 
90 countries, including most of Eu- 
rope and the mainland of Asia. Ra- 


dio-telephone conversations to Guam © 


go over the regular long-distance 
lines to Oakland, California, and 
then by radio broadcasts which are 
“scrambled” to make it impossible 
for anyone to eavesdrop on the con- 
versation. 

Cable business in the Pacific is 
bad, but in the Atlantic it is boom- 
ing. Western Union operates 10 
cables under the Atlantic. This fall 
the company put in new equipment 
which will permit each cable to carry 
three times more words per minute 
than formerly. 

Whot’s Behind It: Western Union's 
cable improvement projects will al- 
low its 10 cables to carry more than 
60,000,000 additional words yearly. 
Does the great speeding up and in- 
crease in volume of international 
communication in modern times 
contribute to peace and world un- 
derstanding? 


Battles of the Cold War 


While truce talks seem to be pro- 
gressing in Korea (see U. N. News 
page), there is no sign of any truce 
in the global “‘cold war” between 
the East dnd West. 

The past two weeks produced 
these uew chapters in the “pin- 
prick war”: 

1. The United States charged that 
Russian fighter planes, attacking 
without warning, shot down a Navy 
bomber. The plane, under U. N. 
command, was on a weather report- 
ing mission and carried three officers 
and seven enlisted men. The U. S. 
said the plane was flying over the 
open ocean off Siberia. The Russians 
admitted firing on the bomber, but 


oe ee en ee 





insisted that the plane had crossed 
the Siberian frontier at Vladivostock 
and was over Soviet soil 

2. Another U. S. plane is missing 
after getting lost and wandering 
close to or across the Iron Curtain 
in eastern Europe. A C-47 transport 
took off from Munich, Germany, on 
a flight to Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
Near the Yugoslav border with Hun- 
gary and Rumania, the pilot radioed 
that the plane was fired upon by 
Hungarian Rumanian frontier 
guards. Then the plane disappeared. 

3. The Communist government of 
Hungary accused the United States 
of failing to live up to a bargain. A 
few months ago Robert A. Vogeler, 
American businessman, was released 
from a Hungarian prison. The U. S. 
Government, according to Hungary, 
promised to return Hungarian goods 
seized by the Nazis during World 
War II, if Mr. Vogeler were released 
Hungary said that only an “insignifi- 
cant part” of these goods have been 
returned. In Washington, State De- 
partment officials refused comment. 


and 


4. President Truman took action 
that will increase the tariff on many 
imports from Russia and Poland. 
After January 5, the U. S. will not 
give Russia and Poland the benefit of 
certain tariff reductions made under 
past trade agreements 

5. The Soviet government accused 
the United States of plotting under- 
ground activities against Russia and 
her satellite countries. The charge 
was based on a clause in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, recently passed 
by Congress. This clause authorizes 
the President to spend up to $100,- 
(00,000 to help persons who “are re- 
siding in or [are] escapees from” 
Soviet Russia or her satellites. The 
aim is to bring these persons into the 
military forces of the NATO, “or for 
other purposes.” 

Soviet Russia maintained that the 
clause violates the Roosevelt-Litvin- 
ov agreement of 1933. This pledged 
the two countries not to support sub- 
versive organizations against each 
other. 

What's Behind It: In former years, 
“incidents” like the shooting down of 
the two planes last month might 
have led to open war. What changes 
in international affairs may help ex- 
plain why powerful nations nowa- 
days let such incidents pass without 
declaring war? Could this sort of 
pin-pricking go on indefinitely with- 
out leading to armed conflict? 
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Peace by Christmas? 


Truce negotiators in the Korean 
war hurdled their first big obstacle 
last week. They agreed on a tempo- 
rary cease-fire line. Now the truce 
teams are hard at work trying to 
give the world a Christmas present— 
peace in Korea 

The temporary truce line becomes 
final if the negotiators can settle the 
rest of the armistice problems by 
December 27. These problems are: 
(1) setting up an inspection system 
to make sure that neither side uses 
the truce period to build up its 
armed forces in Korea; (2) exchang- 
ing war prisoners; (3) “recommen- 
dations to the governments con- 
cerned.” This last item will probably 
have to do with proposals for with- 
drawal of non-Korean troops from 
Korea. 

In the meantime, fighting contin- 
ues. If negotiations are completed 
successfully by December 27, all 
Communist troops will move north 
of the cease-fire line and all U. N. 
troops, south of the line. There will 
be a_ two-and-a-half-mile neutral 
zone between the two armies. 

The cease-fire line follows a range 
of hills, some of which have recently 
been the scene of fierce fighting. The 
cease-fire line is very similar to the 
battle line (heavy black line) on the 


map in the U. N. News section of our 
November 7 issue. 

If truce terms aren't completed by 
December 27, the cease-fire line will 
be shifted to the actual battle line 
where fighting is then going on. 

It may not be easy to settle the 
three remaining issues. The U. N. 
last week demanded a joint inspec- 
tion team that could visit any part 
of Korea to see whether the truce 
is being carried out. The Communists 
indicafed that they would not permit 
U. N. truce inspectors behind their 
lines. 


Quik Quiz 
ib 
ON THE * NEWS 

1. Underline all correct phrases in the 
parentheses: Compared with 1940, U. S. 
farms today (are more numerous; are 
larger; have more machinery; have 
more horses and mules). 

2. One “hot war” has cooled off as 
agreement was reached on a cease-fire 
line in _____, but the “cold 
war” went on as U. S. planes were shot 
at and disappeared near _____ 
and , and the government 
of accused the U. S. 
of failing to carry out a “deal” concern- 
ing Robert Vogeler. 

3. The U. S. possession farthest 
from the mainland U. S. is an island 


named in the 





Ocean. 





Wide World photo 


THESE TEEN-AGE WAR PRISONERS don’t seem unhappy at being “guests” of 
the United Nations at a prisoner-of-war camp on Koje Island, off the coast of 
South Korea. The boys, aged 13 to 17, were messengers in the Chinese Com- 
munist army before their capture. An older war prisoner (at right) is reading to 
them. In prison camps on Koje the U.N. holds 102,000 North Koreans and 
21,000 Chinese. Classes are held in such subjects as history and the principles of 
democracy. Many of the prisoners are said to have become anti-Communist. 
Meanwhile, high U.N. officers charge that the Communists have murdered 
6,000 or more captured Americans in Korea. (See last week’s U.N. News.) 





OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 





Aluminum 





Big New 


Southern 


Industry 


LUMINUM has gone to war. 

Last month the Government told 
companies that use aluminum: “Do 
you make articles that aren’t essen- 
tial to keep the country going—like 
Venetian blinds, toys, cigarette light- 
ers, advertising signs? If so, begin- 
ning January 1, you can have only 20 
per cent as much aluminum as you 
used before the Korean war started. 

“If you make more important civil- 
ian goods—like refrigerators and 
vacuum cleaners—you can have up 
to 35 per cent of your pre-Korean 
supply.” 

Steel, copper, and aluminum— 
these are the three “legs” of a metal 
tripod that holds up our defense 
effort. Defense industry is using 
more and more of all three metals. 
All three are so scarce that civilians 
will definitely have to take a back 
seat next year in use of these metals. 

But the news about aluminum 
isn’t all black. Of the three key 
metals, it’s the one most likely to be 
plentiful again in a hurry. 

Look at the map. It tells you why. 
It’s a new chapter in the growth of 
Southern industry. 

Four giant new aluminum fac- 
tories are under construction. Three 
of them are in the South. 

Plants already built are expand- 
ing. Reynolds Metals Company 
opened production in June at its en- 
larged plant in Jones Mills, Arkansas. 

By next June the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America (Alcoa) will have 
finished enlarging its Point Comfort 
factory. This one plant will then be 
making more than half as much 


Y NOW OPERATING 
VJ APPROVED AND 
UNDER 


Map from The Wall Street Journal 


Triangles on the map show the location of the nation’s aluminum plants. 


aluminum as the whole U. S. made 
in 1939. 
Why is aluminum moving south? 


1. Raw material sources 


Aluminum is made from an ore 
calied bauxite. It’s mined in places 
handy to factories near the Gulf of 
Mexico. We import most of our 
bauxite. Dutch Guiana on the north- 
ern coast of South America supplies 
84 per cent of our imports. Much of 
the rest comes from other places in 
South America and the Caribbean 
region. Nearly all the bauxite pro- 
duced in the U. S. is dug in Arkansas. 


2. Power supply 


The cooking process that separates 
aluminum from bauxite takes huge 
amounts of electricity. Formerly 
aluminum plants were built close to 
large supplies of hydroelectric pow- 
er. In drought years—like this year in 
the northwest—streams are low and 
water power drops. For a time this 
fall the Government considered ask- 
ing aluminum plants to move out of 
the Northwest. 

The South is the biggest U. S. 
source of natural gas. Natural gas 
will be the fuel for generating power 
for most of the new aluminum plants. 

Alcoa’s Rockdale plant will be the 
first to use a new fuel source—lignite. 
This is “half-baked coal.” It is com- 
posed of ancient decayed trees and 
other vegetation which, pressed 
down in the earth, turned part way 
into coal. 

Aluminum is one of earth’s com- 
monest metals. It makes up eight per 


cent of the earth’s crust. Yet, 100 
years ago, aluminum was one of the 
rarest and most expensive metals— 
$545 a pound. That's because it was 
so hard to separate pure aluminum 
metal from the rocks and clay in 
which it is found. It was so precious 
that Emperor Napoleon ITI of France 
sometimes served important guests 
on aluminum dinnerware, rather 
than silver or gold. 


In 1886 the electrical method of 
separating aluminum from its ore 
was invented. Now aluminum costs 
about 19¢ a pound. 

The aluminum industry did not 
fully “grow up” until World War II. 

During the war the U. S. captured 
first place in aluminum production 
from Germany. At the peak of the 
war effort, the U. S. had aluminum 
plants that could turn out 2,100,000,- 
000 pounds per year. 

After the war, output dropped. In 
1950 the U. S. produced 1,437,000,- 
000 pounds. Output this year is ex- 
pected to be about 1,650,000,000 
pounds. When the industry gets 
through expanding, it will be able to 
produce about twice as much as it is 
turning out now. 

Aluminum is only a third as heavy 
as copper or iron. It is one of the 
best conductors of electricity. It can 
be easily worked into many shapes. 
It does not rust. Light and strong, 
aluminum has proved especially val- 
uable in building airplanes, autos, 
and other vehicles. 


Unusual words in this issue ore pronounced 
and defined on page 29 





The Destroyer 


HE flash of the explosion out- 

shone the sun. For a moment a 
red fireball glared across the desert 
like an evil eye. Then a dark column 
of dust and gases shot up and ex- 
panded at the top, like a flower, into 
a white and peach colored ball a 
mile across. Winds caught this gigan- 
tic “mushroom,” broke loose the 
head, and whirled it 40,000 feet into 
the sky. 

It happened early last month—the 
27th known atomic explosion (see 
photo ). 

The fearsome blast hurt no one. 
It only stirred the ageless desert of 
desolate Yucca Flat, Nevada, our 
newest atomic testing ground. 

But suppose the bomb had gone 
off over a great city? Observers 
thought back six years ago. We were 
at war with Japan. On the morning 
of Aug. 6, 1945. a lone U. S. bomber 
droned high in the sky over the Jap- 
anese city of Hiroshima (population 
343,000). Suddenly there was a sky- 
filling flare of light. An instant later 
60,000 people were dead, 100,000 
were injured, 200,000 were without 
homes. 


ATOMIC 


Wide World photo 


A lot of talent has gone ifito im- 
proving the atomic bomb since then. 
The U. S. has fired about two dozen 
bombs, mostly at testing spots in the 
Pacific and at Yucca Flat. We've 
made “city-busting” A-bombs at least 
six times as powerful as the Hiro- 
shima bomb. 


THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


Our scientists have begun work on 
an even more terrible weapon, a 
hydrogen bomb. The Hiroshima 
bomb wiped out all living things for 
a mile around. A hydrogen bomb 
blast might wipe out all life for 10 
miles around, or more. Nobody 
knows yet whether it is possible to 
make this super-bomb. 

Meanwhile, we're turning out ordi- 
nary A-bombs on a mass-production 
basis. Our stockpile of atomic bombs 
may number in the hundreds, per- 
haps in the thousands. 

And we're making new kinds of 
A-bombs. The bomb that exploded 
Nov. 1 at Yucca Flat was smaller 
than the Hiroshima bomb—on pur- 
pose. It was the first bomb ever used 
as part of a maneuver with troops. 


It announced the dawn of Part Two 
of the Atomic Age in warfare: the 
coming of atomic weapons as part of 
the battle equipment of troops. 

Paratroopers at Yucca Flat dug 
foxholes, set up guns, and placed 
test animals (under anesthetic) 
nearby. Then the soldiers withdrew 
a few miles. The bomb went off 
within half a mile of some of the 
animals and positions. Except for 
four animals in exposed positions, 
all the animals survived unharmed. 
The test indicated that atomic bombs 
could be fired at enemy positions 
without injuring our own front-line 
forces. Our troops could launch an 
attack almost as soon as the bomb 
burst. 

This atomic bomb test with troops 
was only one of a series in October 
and November at Yucca Flat. For 
probably the first time, we tested an 
atomic bomb so small that it might 
be used as an artillery shell. 


REMEMBER THESE POINTS 

But here are a few things we 
should remember: 

(1) Most of the new atomic weap- 
ons are stil] just in the test stage. We 
can’t yet rely on them in fighting a 
War. 

(2) Russia learned how to make 
the atomic bomb within three years 
after Hiroshima. The Russians have 
already exploded at least three 
atomic bombs in tests. Probably the 
Russians will learn how to make 
other types of atomic weapons, too. 
Our present advantage may not last 
long. 

(3) Our military leaders are try- 
ing to make atomic weapons for use 
against enemy armies or industries. 
We hope that the frightful atomic 
weapons will never again be turned 
against great cities. But we can’t be 
sure. Our nation is organizing for 
civil defense against possible atomic 
bombings. Learn the rules of the 
civil defense program in your own 
town and your own school. Find out 
where official shelters are. Remem- 
ber that just by diving to the ground 
and shielding your face for several 
seconds, you may escape unharmed 
from an atomic bomb blast within a 
mile of you. 





ENERGY 


The Builder 


OU’RE older than the Atomic 
Age. Atomic energy is a “war 
baby.” 

Can you remember that terrible 
day 10 years ago this week—Decem- 
ber 7, 1941? On that day Japanese 
planes and subs attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii. This stab-in-the-back 
raid caused the United States to en- 
ter World War II. 

In 1939 the great scientist, Albert 
Einstein, had told President Roose- 
velt that it might be possible to 
build an atomic bomb. Up to Pearl 
Harbor, Uncle Sam had invested just 
$6,000 in the idea. After Pear] Har- 
bor, Uncle Sam put in two billion 
dollars more to make The Bomb. 

Suppose there had been no war, 
or no war-use for the atom. How 
long would it have been before any- 
body put up the billions needed to 
put atomic energy to practical use? 

Now we're in the midst of a “cold 
war.” Our Government is spending 
more billions to try to build atomic- 
powered submarines, war planes, 
and fighting ships. This research will 


benefit a peacetime world (if we 
ever get one). 

The five-man U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, controls atomic energy in the 
U. S. Much of AEC’s work is done 
by private companies that hold con- 
tracts from*AEC for certain kinds of 
projects. 

There are two main ways in which 
atomic energy is expected to serve 
mankind. One, radioisotopes, is here 
now. The other, atomic power, is 
probably coming soon. 


ATOMIC POWER 


Twenty tons of uranium would 
about half fill a freight car. Locked 
up in that block of uranium is 
enough atomic energy to supply all 
U. S. power needs for a whole year! 
How can we unlock it? 

The sketch of the atomic sub be- 
low shows you how it may be 
worked. The atomic furnace (called 
a “pile”) is about the hottest place 
on earth. Suppose we lead off that 
heat and use it, say, to turn water 
into steam. Then the steam could 
operate an engine, drive a ship, or 
run a turbine to generate electricity 


Sounds simple? Then how about 
suggesting what materials to use to 
build the engine, to keep it from 
being melted by the terrific heat? 
Another problem is that the atomic 
engine must be “packaged” inside 
of many tons of metal or concrete 
to keep harmful rays from leaking 
out. 

The British have taken a first step 
in harnessing the heat of an atomic 
furnace (though not yet for power ). 
The British have installed “atomic 
heat” for an 80-room building at 
Harwell, Britain’s big atomic re- 
search station. Heat from an atomic 
pile will warm coils of water pipe 
in such a way that the water doesn’t 
pick up dangerous rays. 

RADIOISOTOPES 

Does your watch have a dial that © 
shines in the dark? It glows because © 
it is coated with a tiny bit of radium. 
Radium is a chemical element that 
gives off rays. Such a substance is 
said to be radioactive. In large 
amounts, these rays are harmful. 
But in small doses, carefully con- 
trolled, they are useful. 

Atoms of radioactive substances 





Acme pho'e 


First use of atomic power in transportation is likely to be an atom-powered submarine, now being built. Details are secret. 
Sketch shows one possible way it may work. Fluid—perhaps liquid metal—heated in pile would turn water into steam. 
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are called radioisotopes. The atomic 
furnace can transform many sub- 
stances into artificial radioisotopes. 
Radioisotopes are already doing two 
kinds of jobs. 

1. Life-giving “death ray” 

Some radioisotopes fight disease. 
The rays they give off will kill cer- 
tain kinds of living cells. By focusing 
these rays on harmful cells—such as 
cancer cells—doctors can often stop 
or delay the growth of a tumor. 
Certain other diseases are treated by 
having the patient drink an “atomic 
cocktail,” which contains a_radio- 
isotope. 

Since the 1920s, doctors have used 
X-rays and the rays from radium in 
fighting cancer. Radioisotopes are 
preferred now. They are cheaper 
and they are becoming plentiful. 
AEC laboratories at Brookhaven 
and Oak Ridge make them in large 
quantities and sell them. (Don’t 
send in an order! You have to show 
that you need radioisotopes for some 
medical or industrial or scientific 
purpose 

Soon small-scale atomic factories 
for making radioisotopes may be 
built in other parts of the country. 
North American Aviation, Inc., has 
just developed a “baby” atomic fur- 
nace, only 19 feet in diameter. It 
would cost about $1,000,000 to build. 

The mightiest “death ray” ever 
unleashed for peacetime purposes 
comes from a “cobalt bomb” devel- 
oped in Canada. This month it was 
put to use for the first time in a Lon- 
don, Ontario. hospital. The radio- 
active cobalt. no bigger than a stack 


Be es. 
sia oye aes 
ee 
In this “atomic garden” at the AEC’s Brookhaven, L. |., laboratory, plants are ex- 


posed to radioactive cobalt (in the pipe in center). The atomic rays cause changes 
in the plants. Some changes may lead to improved types of corn and vegetables. 


of four 25¢ pieces, is worth about 
$50,000. It does the work of a mass 
of radium that would cost $50,000,- 
000. If the cobalt weren't shielded 
by its lead case a foot thick, you 
could stand three feet from it and 
in a few minutes receive enough 
deadly atomic radiation to kill you. 
But, carefully used by doctors, the 
atomic beam will be a weapon 
against cancer. The powerful beam 
can be focused on cancer cells deep 
inside the body. 

Another cobalt bomb has been 
made for the Saskatchewan Cancer 
Commission, in western Canada. A 
New York City hospital plans to in- 
stall one next year. 

2. Atomic detectives 

Radioisotopes are like tiny radio 
broadcasting stations. You can tune 
in with an instrument called a 
Geiger counter. The instrument 
clicks when struck by an atomic ray. 

Here are some of the ways in 
which scientists make the tattle-tale 
radioisotopes give away nature's 
secrets. 

Agriculture: One type of research 
aims at developing better fertilizer 
and better ways to use it. Scientists 
mix a pinch of radioisotopes in a 
batch of fertilizer. They spread the 
fertilizer on the ground. The plant 
absorbs the fertilizer—and also the 
radioisotope “tracer.” By counting 
the clicks of a Geiger counter, sci- 
entists can tell how much fertilizer 
the plant is using, and how fast, and 
in what parts of the plant. These ex- 
periments have already shown that 
some plants need ‘fertilizer all dur- 


Brookhaven National Laboratory 


ATOMIC 


ing the growing season. Other plants 
don’t benefit except at the start of 
their growth. 

Insect control: Mosquitoes have 
been “tagged” with tracers and then 
released. Later men with Geiger 
counters track down the radioactive 
mosquitoes. In this way we are 
learning how fast and how far mos- 
quitoes travel and how long they 
live. Information necessary to de- 
velop better methods of controlling 
mosquitoes ,is obtained. 

Medicine: Brain tumors are often 
hard to find. These tumors, how- 
ever, absorb phosphorus faster than 
other body cells do. So radioactive 
phosphorus is injected into the blood. 
The click-click of the Geiger 
counter soon pin-points the tumor. 

Industry: Some oil companies 
pump radioisotopes into their oil 
wells. As the oil circulates under- 
ground, the radioisotopes go along, 
too. Tracing them with Geiger 
counters, oil men can learn the size 
and shape of the oil field. A some- 
what different industrial use is the 
thickness gauge. Materials are run 
between a radioisotope and an in- 
strument for measuring its rays. 
Changes in the amount of rays com- 
ing through reveal very small weight 
or thickness differences. 

Some scientists have called radio- 
isotopes the most valuable tool of 
science discovered since the micro- 
scope was invented. 


ATOMIC WASTES 


One of our great atomic energy 
plants is at Hanford, Washington. 
Nearby is an “atomic graveyard.” 
There, in thick-walled concrete 
“coffins,” the waste products of 
atomic furnaces are laid to rest. 
These wastes are still dangerously 
radioactive. Some will remain radio- 
active for thousands of years. 

As the atomic energy business 
grows up, some scientists fear the 
world may be overrun with these 
dangerous wastes. Where will we 
keep them? 

The most hopeful answer is: 
We'll put them back to work. Sci- 
entists are experimenting with pos- 
sible uses. Some suggested uses are: 
destroying germs in food; removing 
mold from cheese and fruit; killing 
insect pests; creating new chemicals. 
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SN’T there some way to make sure 
that atomic energy will be used 
only for peace and not for war? 

Five years ago the United Nations 
set out to find a way. It named an 
Atomic Energy Commission. Its job 
was to put atomic energy under in- 
ternational control. The United States 
presented a plan. With minor 
changes, it was approvéd by the 
majority of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Russia and her satellites won't ac- 
cept it. Russia has her own plan. It is 
outlined on the right side of the 
chart. Do you see how it differs from 


the U. S. plan, outlined on the left? 

Russia has offered to carry out 
steps 2 and 3 of her plan at the same 
time. But the U. S. wants to see a 
real control system working before 
we junk our stockpile of 
weapons—which is a good deal larger 
than Russia’s. Suppose the control 
agency found a nation (Russia, for 
instance) making atomic weapons. 
Under Russia’s plan all the agency 
could do would be to complain to 
the U. N. Security Council. In the 
Security Council, a Russian veto can 
block any important action. 

The U. N. Atomic Energy Com- 


atomic: 


Graphics Institut: 


mission hasn't met since 1949. It gave 
up when it could find no compromise 
between the Russian and U. S. plan. 

The U. S. sticks by its control 
plan. But last month President Tru- 
man proposed something additional. 

He urged the U. N. to make a 
world-wide count of all arms, includ- 
ing atomic weapons. Then, he said, 
the nations should set a limit to the 
arms each could have, and interna- 
tional inspectors should keep check 
to see that the agréement is carried 
out. The Russians merely laughed. 
International control of atomic en- 
ergy seems as far away as ever. 
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EMEMBER the “Forty-Niners”? 

They weie the men who, in 
1849, rushed to California from all 
over the world after hearing of gold 
discoveries there. 

Today, instead of a gold rush to 
California, we are in the midst of a 
world-wide uranium rush. Uranium 
is the chief raw material for produc- 
ng atomic energy 

Uranium is a very heavy, silvery- 
white metal 

It is not exactly rare. In the three- 
mile-thick outer crust of Mother 
Earth there’s about 50 trillion tons of 
the stuff. But a great deal of it is 
buried deeply. The uranium near the 
surface is scattered far and wide in 
small deposits. 

Today’s uranium prospectors, the 
Fifty-oners,” go hunting with a 
Geiger counter. When the Geiger 
counter begins to sputter, it may be 


The 
*‘Fifty-Oners”’ 


ticking off the invisible rays given off 
by uranium. That just starts the 
prospector’s job. There are plenty of 
uranium-bearing minerals — 100 or 
more—and most of them aren’t worth 
the trouble to pick up. The prospec- 
tor must dig through clay and rock, 
hunting for certain color combina- 
tions that betray a useful ore. 

In the U. S. West, he is looking 
chiefly for carnotite. This yellow 
mineral has been mined for 50 years 
in the Colorado plateau region of 
Colorado, Utah, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. 

Ores found have been low-grade. 
But they are so plentiful that the 


U. S. is, next to the Belgian Congo, 
the top-ranking producer of uranium 
in the free world. (Canada is ex- 
pected to move ahead of the U. S, in 
production before long. ) 

The prospector who finds uranium 
in the U. S. may sell it only to com- 
panies licensed by the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. If a workable 
new mine is discovered, the Govern- 
ment promises a price that will bring 
the miner $70,000 for the first 10,000 
pounds of production. 

The richest known uranium ore is 
a gray-black or greenish mineral 
called pitchblende. Nearly all the 
world’s supply of it comes from three 
places: the Belgian Congo, world’s 
leading producer by far; the “Ore 
Mountains” of East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, behind the Iron 
Curtain; and Great Bear Lake in § 
Canada. 





Atomic pile 

Proposed bomb, more 
powerful than A-bomb 
State in which uranium 
is found in nature. 
Vacuum tube that serves 
as a rectifier 

45 r.p.m. phonograph 
record 

Comes in a pod 

Edgar Allan - 
Alternating Current 


—, poet. 


A likeness, semblance 
William Green’s labor 
organization 

Battle ship The Big —_. 
Penny 

Location 

Indefinite article 

Rural Electrification 
Administration (abbr. ) 
Winter sport equipment. 
Cheer for 

Railroad (abbr.). 

Exists 

Profound insensibility 
Finis] ‘ 
Celestial body which de- 
ends on atomic fusion 


p 
for its energy 
Nickname for Edward 
Aroma 


To hiss away a cat 


College degree 

lo embroider 

Borders, rims 

Atop 

art of a circle 

Lair of a wild beast. 
Neuter pronoun 

Capital of South Korea. 
Twice one. 

Smallest unit of negative 
electric charge. 

Loud noise 


. Cowboy, Tim 
2. European Recovery Plan 


(abbr.). 


. Atomic energy (abbr.). 
. Yard (abbr.). 


To immerse. 


. Chamber. 

. Lyric poem. 

. General Electric (abbr.). 
. Energy released from the 


nucleus of an atom. 


. Atoms exploding other 


atoms, chain 


5. Afternoon. 
. To grow old. 


Following. 


. Gas atoms 
. Antonym for exit. 
21. atmosphere. 
22. Mother. 
26. Discoverer of X-rays. 
29. Kilocycle (abbr.). 
. Ton (abbr.). 


Atoms of same atomic 
number, but different 
weight. 


. Large area of tropical 


grassland in Africa. 


7. Society gals. 
. “To be, or to be.” 
. District Attorney (abbr.). 
. To sum up. 

7. A horse’s gait. 
. Half an em (printer's 


measure ). 


. Smallest particle of an 


element. 
Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (abbr.). 


3. Mongrel. 
. Famed battle of World 


War Etna 


. Compass direction. 
. Behold! 
. Toward. 


THE ATOMIC PUZZLE 


By Herbert C. H. Myers 
Winchester Ave. High School, Monroe, North Carolina 


(Starred words refer to atomic energy) 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge. 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definiti and on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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Know Your World 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Atomic Energy 


1. WHAT’S THE TITLE? 


Write a title for the cartoon strip 
at left (drawn by Vicky for the Lon- 
don, England, Daily News-Chroni- 
cle). 








ll. THIS ATOMIC WORLD 

Supply the missing information 
from the map on page 14. 

Three important atomic energy 
production centers in the U. S. are 
(1) SND :ccriadi nace 
ee eee ee | the 
colony called _______ has im- 
portant uranium deposits. One of 
the chief Russian atomic energy 
production centers is believed to be 


Africa, 


at or near 


iil. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Suppose each of the following 
statements is a newspaper headline. 
In what year would you have read 
each one? (The dates are: 1945, 
1946, 1949, 1951.) 

—___ATOMIC BOMB DROPPED 
ON JAPAN! 

ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION GIVES UP 
EFFORT TO CONTROL 
ATOM! 

—___“ATOMI€ TROOPS” WATCH 
A-BOMB TEST IN NEVADA! 

—___U. S. PROPOSES PLAN FOR 
INTERNATIONAL CON- 
TROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY! 


IV. CONTROLLING THE ATOM 


If the statement refers to the 
U. S.-U. N. plan for international 
atomic energy control, write the let- 
ter A in the blank space. If it re- 
fers to Russia's plan, write R. If it 
refers to both, write AR. 


__1l. Manufacttre of atomic bombs 
would be forbidden. 

2. Atomic materials and factories 
would be owned by individual 
nations. 

__3. Stockpiles of atomic weapons 
would not be destroyed until 
effective controls are in opera- 
tion. 


__4. Punishment of nations that 
violate atomic controls could 
be vetoed by Security Council. 
An international body would 
control atomic energy produc- 
tion. of all nations. 


V. ATOMIC FACTS 
Write T if the statement is true, 

F if it is false, and O if it is an 

opinion. 

__l. The United States is the only 

nation that knows how to make 

an atomic bomb. 

Atomic scientists say that a 

hydrogen bomb would cause 

more destruction than an A- 

bomb. 

3. If we don’t put atomic energy 
under international control, 
atomic war will destroy civili- 
zation. 

. Atomic energy serves no useful 
peacetime purpose. 

. Atomic rays, in large amounts, 
are harmful. 


Vi. ATOMIC VOCABULARY 
Match each term with its defini- 

tion in Group B. 

Group A 

. Radioisotope 

2. Geiger counter 

3. Uranium 

. U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion 

. Atomic pile 
Group B 

a. The atomic “furnace.” 

. Radioactive form of a chemical 
element. 

». Agency that controls atomic ma- 
terials and production in the 
United States. 

. Instrument that detects atomic 
rays. 

Radioactive element usually used 
as the fuel in the atomic “furnace.” 


Vil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING 
CAP 
Should the U. S. and Russia try to 
work out an atomic peace plan 
between themselves rather than 
through the United Nations? 


a 


ae! 


if it is desired to use this page as a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: Ques- 
tion Il, 4 points each; Il, 5 points each; IV, V, 
VI, 4 points each. Total, 100. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 


They Saved Their Jobs 


7 
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HINGS looked- black for Ham- 

mond, Standish & Company. After 
92 years in business, the company 
was broke. 

Hammond, Standish fill an honored 
place in the business history of 
Detroit, Michigan. George H. Ham- 
mond and James D. Standish founded 
the firm in 1859. Operations spread 
to the Chicago area. The company 
set up stockyards in what is now 
Hammond, Indiana. 

Mr. Hammond and Mr. Standish 
are credited with developing the 
first long-haul. refrigerator railroad 
Car. 

This summer the firm, Detroit's 
oldest meat packing house, reported 
to a court that it was bankrupt. It 
owed $320,000 in debts. Company 
officials said the concern was in 
trouble because live hog prices were 
rising, while Government price ceil- 
ings held down the prices of pork 
products. 

The plant closed. President Joseph 
Strobl was considering winding up 
the company’s business for good. 

The company’s 325 workers had 
been idle for weeks. Most of them 
had been with the company 25 to 30 


years. There had never been a strike 
at Hammond, Standish. The men 
didn’t want to lose their jobs. 

The company’s workers belonged 
to Local 190, Packing House Work- 
ers, C. I. O. A committee from the 
union talked with the management. 


No Profit—No Pay 


The result was an unusual agree- 
ment. The employees agreed to 
lend the company their labor in hope 
of putting the company back on its 
feet. They agreed to work without 
pay until the company showed a 
profit—to work free for nine weeks, 
if necessary. If the company wasn't 
“in the black” by that time, the whole 
deal was off; the plant would close 
permanently; and the workers would 
lose all claims to wages. 

The union unanimously approved 
the agreement. On October 15 a 
skeleton crew of 175 reopened the 
plant. Gradually one department 
after another started up again. The 
men (and women) worked with a 
will. 

Marketing conditions improved. 


Many customers helped out by pay- 
ing cash. The court official in charge 
of the company’s bankruptcy case 
was impressed at the employees’ 
willingness to help. He allowed the 
company to borrow $50,000. 

The company isn’t out of the 
financial woods yet. But things are © 
going better. 

Last month the employees got the — 
first dividend on their “loyalty in- 
vestment.” Pay checks for one week's © 
wages went to the 175 workers then 
on the job. The company hoped to — 
start regular wage payments. i 

Said union attorney Ralph R. 
Goldsmith: “The company was in 
trouble and no one else [but the 
workers] would help.” 

Said Howard Ingram, member of 
the union committee: “We feel we 
have a stake here. Almost 40 per 
cent of the employees are 50 or older. 
We are out here plugging and we're 
going to make it go.” 

Said. President Strobl: “It was a 
successful experiment in human re- 
lations and in union-management 
labor relations.” 





iA \4 “Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
i“ Fair. Save Your Money. 


QUO VADIS (M-G-M. Produced by 
Sam Zimbalist. Directed by Mervyn 
LeRoy). 


There is a moment in Quo Vadis, just 
after Nero (Peter Ustinov) has set fire 
to the city of Rome for the sole purpose 
of providing inspiration for a new song, 
when the corrupt emperor becomes 
afraid. The populace of Rome has 
turned against him and he is casting 
about for a scapegoat. It has been sug- 


gested that he blame the fire on the 
Christians, a small sect of believers in 
a new religion. 

Petronious (Leo Genn), one of Nero’s 
advisors who has friends among the 
Christians, tries to dissuade the emperor 
from this course. Playing upon Nero's 
extreme vanity, he.suggests that if Nero 
takes the blame himself, history will 
remember him as a ruler so powerful 
that he dared burn Rome for a mere 
song. Petronious adds that history need 
not judge this deed to have been 
“good,” but that history must surely 
mark it as “colossal.” 

One can hardly resist the temptation 
to apply Petronious’ remark to Quo 
Vadis—for it is cértainly colossal. 

Quo Vadis is based on Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz’s novel depicting the early days 
of the Christian Era. Since its publica- 
tion in 1895, Quo Vadis has become one 
of the most widely-read books of this 


century. The Latin words quo vadis 
mean “whither goest thou?” 

The story is set in Rome some 50 
years after the death of Christ and dur- 
ing the reign of Nero, one of the vain- 
est, cruelest, and most corrupt rulers of 
history. The main plot line concerns an 
arrogant young Roman conqueror (Rob- 
ert Taylor) who is in turn conquered by 
a gentle girl (Deborah Kerr) and her 
faith in the teachings of Christ. Scenes 
depicting the lavish decadence of Nero’s 
court alternate with somber scenes in 
which Christians gather secretly to lis- 
ten to the teachings of Simon Peter 
(Finaly Currie) and Paul (Abraham 
Sofaer) who are spreading the doctrines 
of Jesus. 

On the whole, the acting is only fair. 
Leo Genn’s Petronious (an elegant, 
aristocratic, and witty Raman who flat- 
ters and despises Nero in the same 
breath) is the best characterization, 
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Students of Harrison Morton Junior High, Allentown, Pa., visit the 
famous Liberty Bell. The bell is preserved in Independence Hall. - 
Independence Hall Association 
c rcial buildings and stores crowding in 
on the hall are being razed for the mall. 





New Surroundings 
for Independence Hall 


NDEPENDENCE HALL in Philadelphia, 

Pa., is having its crowded “front yard” 
cleared of buildings to make way for a land- 
scaped mall. The mall will be a tree-lined 
entrance way of boulevards for the hundreds 
of thousands of persons who visit the hall 
every year. The project is being handled by 
the city of Philadelphia, the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the U. S. Government. 

Independence Hall played an important 
part in early American history. On June 17, 
1775, the Second Continental Congress gave 
George Washington command of the Conti 
nental Army there. On July 4, 1776, the Decla- 
ration of Independence was adopted by Con- 
gress there. The Articles of Confederation, 
uniting the original 13 colonies. were approved 
in the hall on July 9, 1778. From May to Sep- 
tember, 1787, our founding fathers met there 
to write the U. S. Constitution. It was signed 
in the hall September 17, 1787. 

The famous Liberty Bell hangs in Inde- 
pendence Hall. It was rung on many impor- 
tant occasions in early American history. On 
the bell are inscribed these words: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto the in- 
habitants thereof.” 

Satesundince Wall Aspeciatic Other famous buildings, such as Congress 
This is an architect’s drawing of how Independence Hall and the Hall and Carpenter's Hall, are also on Inde- 
area north of it will look when the mall is cleared and landscaped. pendence Square. 








BREAD helps 


, turn a dozer — 
ee 
— Into a 





Penny for penny, enriched bread provides more of the things 
your body needs—more generously —than any other food. 
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Florence L. Hupprich, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Oregon State College, says: 


“Bread is one of the most important foods needed to supply the energy 
required by growing girls and boys who aspire to participate actively in 


school athletic and social functions.” 


You can take the word of physical education directors 
like Florence Hupprich. They know the value of 
bread, and that young people should eat plenty of it. 
For bread, enriched with necessary vitamins and 


minerals, is a splendid source of the energy you need 


to keep going; the nutrition you need to keep growing! 
Special P. S. You needn't curb your appetite to keep 
your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any 
other food that gives you as much energy. And you 
need bread to keep healthy and physically fit. 


Eat more BREAD...get more energy ‘Ny 


© 1951, Americon Bokers Association, Chicago 
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UNESCO ip: 


the iron curtain 
of ignorance 


OW do you like our “cover girl”? 

She’s Francoise Hebert. She comes 
from Belgium and she works at the 
United Nations Secretariat in New 
York City. (Right now she’s in Paris 
attending the U. N. General Assem- 
bly. ) 

Now that you've met Francoise, 
let’s meet Unesco. It is the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

Do you see the paper Francoise is 
holding? It’s a sort of international 
money that’s good in 21 countries. 
What can you buy with it? Books. 
More than a million dollars worth 
of books have been bought and sold 
with these coupons. 

In most countries these days the 
government is very strict about let- 
ting the people change their money 
into the money of other countries 
in order to buy things from abroad. 

Scholars, libraries, and book deal- 
ers can get around these restrictions 
by buying Unesco Book Coupons. 
Suppose an Italian library orders a 
book from the United States. The 
bookseller in the U. S. sends the 
book in exchange for the coupon, 
which the library bought with Italian 
lire. Unesco pays the bookseller in 
dollars. 

Unesco believes it is important for 
scholars to exchange ideas across 
international borders. Unesco be- 
lieves, it is important to restock 
books in libraries and schools that 
were wrecked in World War IT. The 
Book Coupon is one weapon in 
Unesco’s fight to break down bar- 
riers of prejudice and ignorance and 
to build international good will. 


Gift Stamps 


You and your school organizations 
can help by buying 25 cent Unesco 
Gift Stamps. Forty of the stamps 


A Mexican Indian boy 
reads of the opening of 
Unesco “Regional Center 
of Fundamental Educa- 
tion for Latin America,” 
at Patzcuaro (see story). 


buys a $10 Unesco Gift Coupon— 
an international money order that 
you can use to help a school abroad. 
Your club might decide, for instance, 
to help buy an educational film for 
a school in India with Gift Coupons. 

Unesco is one of the U. N. spe- 
cialized agencies. Sixty-one nations 
belong. 

Unesco’s headquarters are in 
Paris. Unesco is run by a General 
Conference in which each member- 
nation has one vote, and an Execu- 
tive Board elected by the General 
Conference. 

The top official, the Director-Gen- 
eral, is Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet. He 
was formerly Mexico's foreign min- 
ister and education minister. 

When Torres Bodet was Mexico's 
education minister, he found that 
bad health, primitive farming meth- 
ods, and poor food-and housing al- 
most always went along with illit- 
eracy. “We must attack all these 
problems at once,” he said. In re- 
mote villages, he set up education 
centers that taught better farming 
and health methods along with the 
ABC's. 

Unesco is launching a similar 
campaign on a world front. One half 
of mankind can neither read nor 
write. 

The heart of Unesco’s “Liberation 
from Ignorance” program is teach- 


ing reading and writing—and better 
living—in backward areas. The Gen- 
eral Conference this summer ap- 
proved Torres Bodet’s $20,000,000 
program to set up six teacher-train- 
ing centers. There will eventually be 
centers in Asia, Africa, India, and 
the Middle East. The first center re- 
cently opened in Patzcuaro. It is a 
quiet town by a mountain lake in 
Mexico, 250 miles west of Mexico 
City. 

At Patzcuaro, the 52 students at 
the center work in 18 villages. They 
conduct health, farming, and recrea- 
tion programs, as well as training in 
reading and writing. Says Lucas 
Ortis, directer of the center: “It is 
no use teaching a man literacy un- 
less you convince him it will help 
solve the problems of his daily life.” 

The illiteracy program is just one 
of Unesco’s many jobs. Unesco gath- 
ers and publishes information of 
many kinds; sends experts to mem- 
ber-nations to advise on scientific 
and educational projects; helps re- 
write textbooks to get rid of race 
and national prejudices; works to 
rebuild education in war-torn areas 
like Korea; promotes conferences, 
travel, and study of world problems 
of all sorts. 

The U. S. National Commission 
for Unesco meets in New York City 


January 27-31 





Are you right...on time? 


WHAT DOES HAMILTON LY _ © cad \ 
MAKE BESIDES WATCHES? ‘$24 Z j 


($5.00 to Edna Meincke of Jersey City, N. J.) 


Hamilton makes many new and unusual instruments Vi, 
for national defense. These intricate mechanisms 
could be built only by Hamilton with its special skills 
and facilities ees from years of fine watchmaking. 


A wee roa ree 


FIRST WRIST WATCH? | 


ag } i | ($5.00 to Jimmy Mellinger of McKeesport, Pa.) 


Queen Elizabeth received the 
first wrist watch on record as a 

New Year's gift in 1572. Though 
lavishly set with priceless gems, 

it varied between one and two 
hours a day—a crude timekeeper == 
compared with a Hamilton cost- 

ing as little as $4952. 


WM) 


wHat MAKES 
A WATCH RUN? 


($5.00 to Felix Polo of Tampa, Fia.) 


The mainspring is a watchs 

only source of power. As 

it unwinds, it makes the 

finely regulated watch 

mechanism run—in much the same way 
that a spring makes a mechanical toy 
work. Mainsprings made of Hamiltor’s 
exclusive new metal, DYNAVAR, are the finest 
and longest-lasting in the world. 


Shown above: LAURIE —gold- -Filled, #6422 
Tr = CLINTON —stainless steel $49.22. Your. jeweler 
: nun wine SES: has a wide selection of fine Hamiltons 
; penn priced from $49-32 up. 
\ 
i 
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| ee Copr., 1951, Hamilton Watch Co. Prices include Federal tax. All onces subject to change without noice. / 
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A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


Man 
in White 


Dr. Jack Gershberg 


reads a hemoglobinometer, 


a device for measuring oxygen content of blood. 


E went to see the doctor yester- 
W day. Not for ourselves—we're in 

good shape. We went to ask him 
some questions for you 

Several of you have written to ask 
us about careers in medicine 

“Why do doctors get such big 
pay?” a Detroit boy asked us. 

“Do you have to have an ‘A’ aver- 
age in high school in order to be 
accepted in college to study medi- 
cine?” another student asked 

We decided to get the facts by 
talking to a young doctor here in 
New York City. We went to Cornell 
University Medical College in Man- 
hattan to talk to Dr. Jack Gershberg, 
who became an M. D. last June. Now 
he’s spending a year as an intern at 
Cornell-New York Hospital. Then 
Jack plans to spend three more years 
there as a resident doctor, special- 
izing in internal medicine. It all adds 
up to 11 years of college and prac- 
tice before Jack is ready to be a 
specialist 


Meet Jack Gershbarg 

Jack Gershberg was born in New- 
ark, N. J., in 1924. Later his family 
moved to Brooklyn. Jack graduated 
from Abraham Lincoln H. S. in 
Brooklyn in 1942. He took the col- 
lege preparatory course and majored 
in science. Jack also found time to 
edit the high school paper, The Log. 
To earn spending money, he washed 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 29 


dishes part time in a luncheonette. 
After he finished high school, Jack 
went to Cornell University in Ithaca 
N. Y., for one year. Then he became 
a navigator in the Air Force. In 1945, 
Jack went back to Cornell University 
to continue his undergraduate work. 
As a veteran, he qualified for school- 
ing under the G. I. Bill. Jack worked 
in restaurants to help pay his way 
Thus he saved some of his G. I. 
money for the expensive years in 
medical school when he wouldn't 
have time to work. “My tuition in 
medical school was $800 a year,” Jack 
explained, “and medical books and 
equipment are expensive. A good 
microscope costs from $200 to $500.” 
Jack’s high scholarship won him 
a Phi Beta Kappa key at Cornell 
After three years of undergraduate 
work at Ithaca, he entered Cornell's 
Medical College in New York City 
In the summertime, Jack worked 
as a counselor in summer camps. His 
hobbies are camping, hiking, and 
studying birds. When Jack gradu 
ated, he still had almost $100 in the 
bank that he had earned and saved 
But having an M. D. after his name 
didn’t mean that Jack was ready to 
“hang out his shingle” and start prac- 
ticing. First, he’s spending one year 
as an intern to get more experience 
For his services, Jack receives $110 
a month, out of which he pays his 
room and board. He has a nice pri- 
vate room at the hospital and the 
hospital’s cafeteria serves good meals 
at reasonable prices 


' 

Jack is on duty for 24 hours every 
other day. On the day in between, 
he’s on duty for eight hours. He has 
every other week end off. “I usually 
go home to Brooklyn,” he said. “I 
don’t need too much money to live 
on. I like to go for long walks and 
I see a movie occasionally.” 

When Jack finishes his one-year 
internship, he can take the final part 
of the examination of the National 
Board. If he passes, he'll be qualified 
to practice in most states in this 
country. However, Jack plans to take 
three more years of advanced work 
and study after his internship. Then 
he'll be a specialist in internal medi- 
cine. This includes treatment of 
tuberculosis, contagious diseases, 
nervous disorders, etc. 

“Why did you decide to become a 
doctor?” we asked Jack. 

“That is a hard one to answer,” 
Jack said. “The field of medicine is 
challenging to me. Also, I wanted to 
do something to help others.” 


How Students Are Chosen 


After Jack went back to his, ward 
work, we talked to a member of the 
staff of Cornell Medical College. 

“We have thousands of applicants 
for our Medical School every year,” 
he said. “We choose our students 
carefully. There are only 84 students 
in our entering class. We consider 
grades made by applicants. We try 
to learn whether they've done.much 
thinking about their choice for a 
career. We're looking for young 





people—both men and women—with 
character. We want our doctors to 
have those qualities which give 
patients confidence in them.” 

Not all doctors specialize as Dr. 
Gershberg is doing. Many go to col- 
lege for seven years, spend one year 
as an intern, and then start practicing. 

Equipping and setting up a doc- 
tor’s office is expensive. Many young 
doctors work for doctors who already 
have established practices. Others 
work for hospitals or on the staffs of 
factories, while they save their 
money for equipment. 


What Doctors Earn 

The incomes of doctors vary 
throtighout the country. On the aver- 
age, doctors with their own practices 
make about $11,000 a year after 
they’ve paid their expenses. Incomes 
are generally higher than that in the 
larger cities and smaller in the coun- 
try and smaller communities. 

The competition to get into medi- 
cal schools is keen. Only high school 
students with superior grades have 
much chance to get into the better 
known medical colleges. Remember 
also that the training to become a 
doctor is long and hard. 


The Need for Doctors 

The need for medical care is 
growing. We have more older people 
in our population than formerly. We 
need doctors for the Armed Forces 
and for veterans. We especially need 
more doctors in rural areas and in 
the smaller communities. 

If you'd like more general infor- 
mation on how to get your education 
to become a doctor, on licensing 
rules, etc., write to Council on Medi- 
cal Education and Hospitals, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
—WiutuiAM Fave , Vocational Editor 
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candid shots right from the start... 
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Easy to Take Flash Pic- 

tures, too! You just plug 
in the handy flash unit for 
swell indoors and after-dark 
shots—afterwards you auto- 
matically eject the used 
bulbs. Your pictures are 
always sharp with the fixed- 
focus Argus 75 lens. 


Easy to Sight and Com- 

pose with this bigger, 
brilliant Argus 75 viewing 
window. You see the picture 
as it will appear —you frame 
it—click it—and it’s yours. No 
funny angles or badly cropped 
pictures. 


Easy to Avoid Mistakes. 

You just can't double- 
expose. Special red signal 
tells you when the film is ad- 
vanced. Right off, with these 
great “75” features, you'll get 
terrific black and whites— 
full, natural color pictures, 
too! 


It's a swell gift to give or to get! See the special 
Argus 75 Christmas package at your Jocal Argus 
Dealer’s today! He’s in the Classified Phone Book. 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











Prices subject to change without notice. 
Prices Include Fed. tax where applicable. 
Case, $2.50 


$1595 
Flash Unit, $4.35 Only 


argus 













































































Borrowed Trouble? 


Peter made a face at his homework 
assignment notebook. There, in his 
own handwriting, was the command: 
“Write an original theme on “The 
Responsibilities of Independence.’ ” 


9 


“Misery needs company,” he told 
himself and persuaded his girt 
friend, Leah, to cut study period 
with him. They slipped over to the 
Hut for a quick soda and eventually 
began to discuss Peter’s dreaded 
original theme. 

“I have an idea,” Leah said sud- 
denly. “Last night Daddy was talk- 
ing about an article on independence 
for Puerto Rico or something. It was 
in one of his creep magazines that 
nobody’s ever heard of, the New 
Diplomat. Maybe there’s something 


able v6 on this 2 


It's a brand-new Reming- 

ton Quiet-riter to help you 

zip through homework . . . 

turn out neater term papers 

and reports ... pick up higher grades! 

It’s the only portable that has Amaz- 

ing Miracle Tab . . . a larger size Paper 

Cylinder ... a patented Simplified Rib- 

bon Changer . . . and a standard office 
typewriter keyboard. 

Be sure to ask your folks for a Rem4 

ington Quiet-riter this Christmas. Tell 

them it’s the complete portable type- 


THE COMPLETE OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


writer ... just the right size for fastest, 
best typing performance! 

Free Touch Method Typing Book and 
Deluxe Carrying Case included, 


REMINGTON 
Cfuctsiler 


WITH MIRACLE TAB 


aproouctor Memsinglon. Bland. 


IN PERSONAL SIZE 





in it you can use for your theme. 
Come-ona-my house after school and 
let’s take a look at it.” 

After her last class, they went to 
her home and read the article. It was 
almost too good to be true! Before 
they knew how it happened, Peter's 
theme was written. In spite of some 
changes they made—to make _ it 
“sound more like Peter’"—the theme 
included paragraph after _ para- 
graph of another writer's brilliant 
prose. 

If you were Peter could vou sign 
your name to such a theme? 


1. Is there anything wrong with 
taking another person’s ideas and 
claiming them as your own? What is 
the difference between using another 
writer's knowledge as reference ma- 
terial and copying it? Do you know 
what “plagiarism” means? What 
might happen to Peter if his theme 
were published in the school or local 
paper or some other publication? Do 
you know the penalties for publish- 
ing material that someone else has 
copyrighted? 


2. Why do you think people pla- 
giarize? Because they have poor 
homework methods? Because some- 
one else suggests it? Because they 
think they’re.“putting . omething over 
on somebody”? Because professional 
writing, painting, etc., seems so 
much better than a beginner's first 
efforts? Because they’re afraid they 
aren't capable of doing a good piece 
of original work?. Because they’re 
afraid their parents or teachers will 
be disappointed in them, if they 
don’t do “outstanding” work? 


3. What are the consequences of 
plagiarism? Punishment by law? 
Public and personal disgrace? Loss 
of your good name? Loss of the re- 
spect of friends, teachers, family? 
Loss of your own self-respect? Loss 
of the tremendous personal satisfac- 
tion that Comes from doing anything 
—no matter how insignificant it is to 
others—honestly and to the best of 
your own ability? 





Q. Our social 
club would like 
some ideas for 
Christmas games 
and stunts. What 
do you suggest? 


A. Charades, | 


Twenty Ques- 
tions, and Mak- 
ing the Most of 
Christmas (how many words can 
you form using the letters in the 
word Christmas?) are old stand-bys. 
So are Blindman’s Buff or Sardines— 
if you don't have to worry about 
noise or space. 

You can also ask each guest to 
write (1) the name of the book he’d 
like to receive for Christmas; (2) 
the name of a record; (3) something 
to wear; (4) where he'd like to go 
on a trip; (5) anything else he'd es- 
pecially like for Christmas. Collect 
the papers and then read them aloud, 
concealing the identity of the writ- 
ers, Ask the guests to guess who 
wrote each list. Give a prize to the 
guest who correctly identifies his 
friends on the basis of what they 
want for Christmas. 

Or you can start a party off by 
giving each guest a red string stock- 
ing with 10 wrapped “candy kisses” 
in it. (The boys’ “kisses” will be 
wrapped in green paper and the 
girls’ “kisses” in red.) Each guest 
must go around asking questions and 
talking to all the other guests. Each 
time a question is answered yes or no, 
a forfeit must be paid to the ques- 
tioner. Boys may question other 
boys and collect forfeits, but their 
score will be higher if they collect 
them from girls. Scoring for boys: 
green, 5 points; red, 10. The opposite 
will be true for girls who will receive 
10 points for green, and only 5 for 
red. 

If you'd like to spend most of the 
evening singing carols, give each 
guest (as he enters) a slip with the 
name of a Christmas carol written on 
it and tell him to search for other 
guests holding the name of the same 
song. After the groups are arranged 
call on each group to sing its song. 
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Phil Rizzuto Glove 
Little League Base Ball 





A gift with the gen-u-ine official 
Spalding label, You can be like 
your favorite stars—when you play 
with Spalding-made sports equip- 
ment. In sports gifts, here are just 
a few of the many to help young 
athletes play a better game. At 
modest prices, too. 
i * 
Little League Baseball Equipment 

If you are a Little Leaguer, remind 
Dad that Spalding supplies Official 


Jim Hegan 
* Catcher’s Mitt 
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TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





For “runny” nose or stuffy head 
The best advice is: Go to bed! 





Don’t let a cold get a head start. At the first sign, go 
to bed. Drink hot lemonade and other juices. Be kind to 
your friends—keep away from them till you're well again. 





Be ABi 
With A 


WHEN IT's 


It'S RIGHTI 


glime Grid Star 
Football| 





Kyle Rote —All American 
with che New York 
Football Giants — 
worked with Rawlings | 

to design these footballs. 
They're especially made 
to help you play like a 
big-time gridiron star 
Every one bears Kyle 
Rote’s autograph 


For passing, kicking and | 
handling, they can't be beat 





And they've got the features 

and rugged quality that’s made 

Rawlings equipment a winner on | 

football fields from coast to coast. See | 
them at the Rawlings dealer 


EXTRA 
Kyle Rote’s booklet “HOW TO 
PASS” explains all the fine points 
in the art of passing. it's FREE with 
every Kyle Rete football. 


\ \\\ oy 





PASS A HINT TO THE FAMILY 
—a Kyle Rote feothell mekes « swell 
Christmas present. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. .- ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


Long 
Shots 


OMETIME, when you have a couple 
S of years to spare, try to figure out 
how the baseball writers could have 
picked Gil McDougald over Minnie 
Minoso as the rookie-of-the-year in the 
American League. 

I don’t want to take anything away 
from Gil. The young Yankee is a mighty 
fine ball player. He hit .306, played two 
different positions well, and had a great 
World Series. 

But his record doesn't compare with 
Minnie’s. The White Sox whippet out 
hit Gil by 20 points, made 50 more hits, 
11 more doubles, 10 more triples, 11 
more runs, 20 more steals, and 11 more 
runs-batted-in. Only in homers did Gil 
have the edge, 14 to 10. 

Also remember that Minoso played 
six different positions, led the entire 
American League in triples and stolen 
bases, and finished second in doubles 
and runs scored. 

Now here’s the joker. Only two weeks 
before, the very same fellows who 
elected McDougald American League 
rookie-of-the-year voted as follows for 
the most valuable player in the league: 


Player and Club Points 


. Yogi Berra, N. Y.__Hs+-SSESEeeeeeséd*'BL 
Ned Garver, St. Louis__.___ 157 
. Allie Reynolds, N. Y. 125 
. Orestes Minoso, Chicago. 120 
. Bob Feller, Cleveland 118 
Ferris Fain, Philadelphia 103 
. Ellis Kinder, Boston____§-~——«=*66 
» ap meted. Wh. Te 
. Gil McDougald, N. Y._.s—s«#68. 
. Bobby Avila, Cleveland 49 


NOuUhLONe 


oo oe 


Notice that Minoso finished a good 
fourth, while McDougald was a distant 
ninth. Remember, this was for the most- 
valuable-player crown—a far, far higher 
honor than the rookie award. So how 
could the voters turn around two weeks 
later and pick McDougald over Minoso? 

Strike three! Take ‘em away! 


+ « » Incidentally, | don’t see Berra as 
the most valuable player. He hit just 
.294, batted in only 88 runs, and 
slumped badly in September, when the 
Yankees needed him most. 

Who would I have chosen? Either 
Reynolds or Garver. Note that neither 
of the league's leaders in homers and 
runs batted in—Zernial and Williams— 
finished among the top ten in the vot- 
ing. That's certainly an oddity. 





Stars That Flicker 


¢ ¢ « Funny thing about football. A half- 
back can look like a million bucks. Lead 
the country in scoring. Set all kinds of 
records. Make all the All-American 
teams. Then turn out to be a dud in 
the pro game. 

Take Al Pollard, for instance. Big Al 
was the workhorse of the super 1950 
West Point eleven. The experts raved 
about him. All of them touted him as 
sure-fire All-American in 1951. 

Well, Al dropped out of the Academv 
this season and signed up with the N. Y. 
Yankees for a big bundle of $. The ex- 
perts settled back and said, “Watch 
Pollard burn up the league.” He didn’t 
burn up anything. Didn’t even singe it 
a bit. He failed to make the starting 
team and finally had to be let go at the 
waiver price. 

It’s happened to many other super 
college stars. The first one that comes 
to mind is Bob Chappuis. After a sen- 
sational season at the U. of Michigan, 
Bob was signed by a pro team at a 
re¢ord salary ($100,000 for three years). 
He seemed to have everything. In pro 
ball, he showed nothing. 

On the other hand, some of the 
greatest pro stars never were heard of 
back in their college days. 

Marion Motley, the Cleveland Browns’ 
all-pro fullback, never was picked for 
anything at the U. of Nevada. 

Joe Geri, the Pittsburgh Steelers’ all- 
pro halfback, was just another back at 
the U. of Georgia. 

Joe Perry, of the San Francisco ’49ers, 
played for a little school called Comp- 
ton (Calif.) Junior College, while George 
Gulyanics, of the Chicago Bears, went 
to Ellisville (Miss.) Junior College. 

Getting back to Al Pollard. I don’t 
want to be unfair. Sometimes it takes 
a couple of seasons to start clicking in 
pro ball. Two years ago, in a similar 
pointed out how Bobby 
Layne, the No. 1 college player of the 
previous season, was just a third-string 
sub with the Bears. 

Shortly afterward, Bobby was traded 
to the Detroit -Lions, and immediately 
hecame one of the star passing quarter- 
yacks in the league. Could happen to 
Pollard, too. 


+ «* Note to Philip Kramer, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: You can’t accuse me of “pay- 
absolutely no attention” to Warren 
Spahn, the southpaw ace. If 
you'll check my October 10th column, 
ou'll discover that I named Spahn as 
one of the two best pitchers in the 
The other was Sal Maglie.) 
—HeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Lat QUAKER OATS 
for Energy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





jh 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 
IS QUAKER OATS! 


A GIANT in Nutrition! 


To have more energy and be more popular—join 
the smart fellas and gals who eat energy-giving 
Quaker Oats several times a week! You get more 
energy from oatmeal than from any other whole- 
grain cereal! 


A GIANT in Flavor! 


Taste the creamy-delicious smoothness and 
tempting flavor of Quaker Oats. See why it’s the 
most popular cereal in the world! 


A GIANT in Valve! 


Less than 1¢ a serving for the bounteous benefits 
tof Quaker Oats! 


~ 


lomorrow morning, eat good hot 


OATMEAL 
TOPS 'EM ALL! 


Yes, oatmeal tops all 
other whole-grain 
cereals in Food-Energy, 


Protein, Vitamin 8), 





Quaker Oats! 
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SAY WHAT “2 
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YOU PLEASE 
See 
Dear Editor 


7s 

My mother was so enthusiastic when 
she read your magazine that I thought 
I would pass some of her compliments 
on to you. When I finish with my maga- 
zines, I always take them home, and she 
reads them and uses the material there 


“#4 


for a scrapbook she is making on foreign 
lands. She says no magazine or newspa- 
per presents the news in such an inter- 
esting and educational manner. Thank 
you for a fine youth magazine. 
Beth Thomas 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Dear Editor 
I enjoy very much the “Quick Look 
at the News.” 
My complaint is that there are no 
articles on animals. 
I believe that in the September 19th 
edition of World Week, on page 17, the 
article on “Saved by Helium,” stated 











ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 
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10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


A pretty young lady named Kay 


SAYS, “MAIL YOUR 
ENTRY EARLY” 


Was listless and tired all day 
But once with a sigh 


She gave Planters a try 


Example 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 





that the ORIGINAL document of the 
Declaration of Independence was dis- 
played in the Library of Congress in 
¢ Washington, D. C, This is not true. The 
original document that stands as it 
comes from Jefferson’s pen is safely 
locked in a safe in Washington D. C., 
and is rarely seen by anyone. The doc- 
ument exhibited in the Library of Con- 
gress is probably as old as the original 
but is in a clerk’s handwriting, not 
Jefferson’s. 
Frank Leto, Jr. 
Washington Junior High School 
Tampa, Florida 


(It depends on what you mean by 
“original,” Frank. The Declaration as 
Jefferson wrote it was after all a pro- 
posed Declaration. It did not become 
officially the Declaration until it was 
passed by the Continental Congress. 
The official document which the Con 
gress ordered prepared on parchment 
as was stated in the article, is the one 
you see in the Library of Congress.—Ed.) 


Dear Editor: 

I think there should be a law 
hibiting girls’ blue jeans in all schools. 
Girls would feel silly if a boy came to 
school with a dress on. When girls ap 
ply for an office job, they can’t expect 
to wear blue jeans to work and Mi 
hold their jobs. Boys in our school criti 
cize the girls for such actions. The 
Home Economics teacher in our school 
made the remark that when she went 
to her classroom, it looked as if she had 
a class of boys instead of girls. Girls are 
supposed to be ladies 

Sport trousers and sport shirts would 
look better on boys who are going to 
school instead of blue jeans which 
should be used for jobs such as truck 
driving, painting, and so forth 

Mary Lawrence, Shirley Potter 
Ames-Bern High School 
Amesville, Ohio 


pro 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to say something about 
the West Point football mess. 

West Point was founded on the prin- 
ciple of training young men to lead our 
country. Yet football has been interfer- 
ing with this purpose lately. Football 
might develop scholarship and honor. 


you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit @ last line to the above limerick. 
. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or label bearing a@ picture of Mr. Peanut 
Sed with each entry, or send a hand-d facsimile showing Mr. 
a prize (rote! » Peanut. On top of page write your name, home address, city 
of 3) $10.00 ene and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 
sth prize (tote! . Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 
‘of 5) $5.00 © New York 10, N. Y., to arrive by midnight February 15, 1952. 
No entries accepted after that date. 
. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes, and whose limericks are idered best by the judges. 

The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the | 
issue of this magazine of April 16, 1952, as well as direct by | 
mail. No other acknowledgement of entries will be made. In the 
event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with thet 
tied for will be awarded each tying contestant. 


But when cadets at West Point cheat at 
their exams so they can play football, 
do you call that huilding up scholarship 
and honor? 

When men join our national academy 
for the sole purpose of playing football, 
and not to learn how to lead their coun- 
try’s battles, I think it is right that they 
are being expelled. If they aren’t intel- 
ligent enough to pass the exams hon 
estly, they shouldn't be playing football 


anvway. 








Alan Dowty 
Deer Park, Washington 





Words at Work _ The easiest- © 


here appear in articles in this issue. 


* e 
anesthetic (p. 10)—A substance which 
causes loss of feeling. Noun. 





hydrogen (p. 10)—An inflammable 
gas, the lightest of the chemical al 


ments. Noun * / 
turbine (p. 11)—An engine which Cver 
turns under the pressure of a liquid or o 
gas. Noun . 
oe 2 3D 4 
cobalt (p. 12)—A silvery-white metal. The new ROYAL with Magic Margin 


Because it is tough and does not rust or 
tarnish, it is often used as an alloy and | 
for plating other metals. Much of the | 
U. S. supply comes from Cobalt, On- | 
tario, Canada 

tumor (p. 12)—A swelling or growth 
of an unusual nature. Noun. 
- phosphorus (p. 12)—A nonmetallic 
element which burns readily and, in 
nature, usually is found in the form of | 
phosphates. All plants and animals need 
phosphorus to grow. Noun. 

gauge (p. 12)—An instrument for | 
measuring or testing. Noun. 

bankrupt (p. 17)—A person (or com- 
pany) burdened with debts may file a | 
bankruptcy petition with a court. In| 
such a petition he states that his busi- 
ness affairs are such that he can't pay | 
what he owes. He asks the court to use 
his remaining property to pay off as 
much of the debts as possible and to 
declare that the rest of the debts do not | 
have to be paid. Such a person (or com- 
pany) is said to be bankrupt. Adjective. | 


dividend (p. 17)—A sum of money More “big-machine” features 


distributed to the owners of a corpo- | 
ration, usually as a share in the profits | than any other portable. 


of the corporation. As used in the an 


This year make it, the gift of a life- Office typewriter specifications. 
time for someone you love —a Finger-Flow Keys of non-glare 
Royal Portable. How beautiful . . . plastic. Truly, this is the world’s 
whose life work is in gov ernment serv-| how thoughtful . . . how enduring fastest portable. 
ice, carryityg out the foreign relations : : 
policies of his country. ... the ideal gift to help people to 
plenipotentiary (p. 2)—With full} 4 successful career in life. 


cle, a distribution of the rewards of an 
enterprise to a number of people. 
career diplomat (p. 2)—A_ person 


And there’s greater visibility in 
Mes setting tab stops. It also has a new 
power, especially to carry out a et The new Royal has both right _ revolutionary Contour Case. PLUS 

olic foreign affairs. Adjective. . 4 ; ; 
NN ee ee ee ee and left “Magic” Margins! Twice _ Picture Window writing line visibil- 
Say It Right! __| as much quick magic in setting ity, new Paper Lock Scale for easy 
cr Ana Figueroa (p. 2)—s& nyéd ra} margins. Position, press, margin centering, spacing, and tab ar- 
anate garoa . . 

yucca (p. 10)—yik a set! As easy as turning on a light _=rangements. Plus exclusive “Touch 

anesthetic (p. 10)—an és thét tk. switch! A Royal exclusive! Control.”” Long writing line—a full 

Hiroshima (p. 10)—hé r6 shé ma. “ 9 inches 

maneuver (p. 10)—ma ndo vér. | Your fingers get away like a rab- , 

radioisotope (p 11)—ra di 5 i s6 tdp. bit with the new Speed-King Key- Truly THE Standard Typewriter In 

pete ‘P 12 oa = board and high speed key action. Portable Size. 

gauge (p. 12)—gaj. ; 

carnotite (p. 15 )—kéir no tit. ; ” 

bauxite (p. 18)—bdks it. 

Jaime Torres Bodet (p. 20)—hi ma tér 


| 
| 
| 


ras bo dat 


sce oy ag EE —World’s No. 1 Portable 


Francoise Hebert (p. 20)—fran swaz 


* Pe va Lakshmi Pandit (p. 2)~ vt a a| Made by the worlds largest manufacturer of typewriters 


liksh mi pan dit “Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 








Cuticura helps clear them up fast 


You'll be amazed how fast 
blackheads and externally 
caused pimples yield when 
you lather-massage with 
Cuticura Soap twice daily 
apply Cuticura Ointment 
nightly—and use 
new ‘invisible’ 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. 
Buy today sure 


Aticura 
SOAP . 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


Degree Courses: Advertising Design, 
ture, Art Teacher Education, Illustration, 
trial Design, and Interior Design 
Certificate Courses: Advertising Design, Iliustra 
tion, Industrial Design, and Textile Design 
James C. Boudreau, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


SENIORS America's Most Beau- 


tiful and complete line ern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Architec- 
Indus 











Sell your classmates 





our School Classmates the we line 
ADUATION NAME CARDS he 


ay 
Bulletins 
like wild 
1ES. Box 


highest comz miss ons ot thly 

Your cards FRE ries 
fre Hurry! Write CRAFT- CARD’ “SPECIAL. 
235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp deolers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stomps. If the 
edvertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stomps you pay for in odvance, a selection 
of or ved stomps known as ‘approvals.’ Each of these 
“approval” stomps has a price clearly marked. if 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
practices. Any reader who considers that he has 
been deceived as a result of his Rag ye to an 

ent in Scholasti rged to 
appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic "cers 

. 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 


500 STAMPS 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
i? TO 25e! ALSO A 
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| every year for child welfare. 


























Dorland, Inc., N. Y. ¢ 
The five Netherlands stamps 


N November 12 the Netherlands is 

sued a set of five semi-postals, o1 
charity stamps. Semi-postals are used as 
ordinary postage stamps. They are is 
sued to help a government raise money 
for charitable purposes 

The Netherlands issues semi postals 
Last year 
it sold 11,505,000 stamps and 
raised $121,000 for needy children. The 
money was used to buy food, clothing, 
and medicine them; pay their hos- 
pital and dental bills; and send them 
to summer camps. 

Each of the five semi-postals, 
shown above, two numbers on it. 


CRUNY 


POSTAGE 
= 03 y 


-ICENTSY 


This is the official United Nations post- 
age meter stamp now in use. Imprint is 
in red. Stamp shows outline of Secre- | 
teriat Building at United Nations, N. Y. 


such 


for 


new 


has 





| occupy a full page in your album 


The first is the amount of money which 
the Post Office receives for the stamp. 
The second is the amount which goes 
to the Netherlands’ charity fund. 

The 2-plus-3 cent green shows a girl 
and a windmill; the 5-plus-3 cent gray 
shows a boy against a background of 
houses under construction; the 6-plus-4 
sepia shows a fisherboy, with nets and 
a ship’s mast in the background; the 
10-plus-5 reddish brown shows a boy, 
steel frameworks, and smoking chim- 
neys; the 20-plus-7 blue shows a girl 
and a modern apartment house. 

The U_ S. has never issued semi- 
postal stamps. 

STAMPING GROUND: The U. S. 
Post Office Department has announced 
the subjects and dates of the first four 
commemoratives for 1952. They are 
stamps honoring: Betsy Ross, January 
1; 4-H Clubs, January 15; Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, February 28; Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, March 4. 
4 fifth stamp will be issued dater in the 
vear in honor of the Marquis de LaFay- 
ette. Full details on these issues will be 
announced soon and reported in this 
column. Commemoratives may also be 
issued honoring Patrick Henry, Grand 
Coulee Dam, andthe American Society 
of Civil Engineers 


Do Not Disturb! 

A new army recruit was placed on 
guard duty. Posted on the early morn- 
ing relief, he did his best, but in the 
end went to sleep on his feet. He was 
awakened by a slight noise and, raising 
only his eyes, saw the Officer of the 
Day standing in front of him. Remem- 
bering the heavy penalty for sleeping 
on the post, the recruit stood for an- 
other moment with his head bowed. 
Then, raising it slowly, he looked piously 
into the sky and reverently murmured, 
“Amen.” 


Quote 





44 eo ae soled 


leopard, rhinoceros, and other fierce jungle 
7 stamp zoo F-K-E-E with equally thrill 
Feseations, Semi postals 


WOW! 2225255 10) 


Jamestown semostown Stomp Co. Co. : Dept. “510, “Tomestown, N.Y 


30] ANAT ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 


Eee 
GERMANY 


A beautiful collection of commem 
oratives, triangles. high values. bi- 
colored stamps. etc. Only lic 


| GARCELON STAMP co., Box 494, Calais, Maine 


WORLD’S LARGEST STAMP! 


stamp »0 TYexi4 inches) tt will 
Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applic a sending Se postage. 
STAMPS: All diff. 500. $1; 1000, $2 


_TATHAM STAMP co.. Seringtels | #2, Mass 
FREE “WHAT’S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
nating, Illustrated quiz Book- 
let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; Valuable 
PRIZES for correct answers. This Booklet 
absolutely FREE! Send a A ag ty 
dress:—Stamp Quiz, Box 604, Calais, Maine. 


A real curiosity, A 





D\aghy= 


Busybody 


Mrs. B. is one of those community- 
conscious individuals, participating in 
an endless number of civic and social 
activities. Recently she paused on a 
street corner to talk with a matron who 
has a local reputation as a gossip. When 
Mrs. B. rejoined her husband he in- 
quired, “Well, what was Mrs. G. talk- 
ing about?” 

“Oh, just business,” Mrs. B. replied 
off-handedly. 

“Yes, I know,” said her husband, 
“but whose?” 

Quote 
Firel 


At a divorce hearing, the wife tear- 
fully charged that her husband, when 
he left home, had burned 3 pairs of 
trousers that wouldn’t go into his suit- 
case, rather than leave them for her 
brother to wear. 

“Your honor,” interposed the man’s 
attorney, “my client, like the prudent 
man he is, was merely burning his 
britches behind him.” 


Last Straw 


In the Same Boat 


The lady of the house was showing 
the new maid about the premises, As 
they walked into the dining room she 
said, “This dining room table goes back 
to Louis the Fourteenth.” 

“That's nothin’,“interrupted the maid. 
“My whole living room set goes back to 
Sears the 15th.” 


Lion 
Suspicion 
Mrs. Smith laid down her book and 
looked across at her husband with an 
air of suspicion. i 
“Henry,” she said icily, “can you tell 
me where you were in 1921?” 
“What?” he exclaimed. 
“Can you tell me where you were in 
1921?” she repeated. 
“No—why?” 
“I'm worried,” she went on. “I've just 
read that in 1921 one person out of 


every 800 was in prison!” 
ulspen 


Horse Sense 


A farmer was trying to sell an old 
horse. After trotting him around for a 
prospective buyer, he remarked: “Got 
a nice coat, hasn’t he?” 

The buyer listened to the horse 
breathe for a few minutes, and replied: 
“I like his coat, but not his pants.” 


Loutevilie Courier Journal Magazine 


Limited Choice 


After hearing the grownups discuss 
a recent wedding, a four-year-old girl 
remarked gravely: “When I get big, 
I'm going to marry Michael.” 

When asked why she had decided to 
marry the boy next door, she replied, 
“T have to. I’m not allowed to cross the 
street where all the ether boys live.” 


Coronet 


‘Nuff Said 

“Behold,” exclaimed the spiritualistic 
medium, after the usual moment of 
wriggling and knocking, “before you is 
the spirit of your late wife!” 

The client sat still and said nothing. 

“Don’t you understand?” cried the 
medium. “It is tfe form of your de- 
parted spouse. Why don’t you speak to 
her?” 

“Oh,” replied the client, “if it’s my 
wife, she'll do all the talking.” 


Montreal Btar ~ 


Truman to the Defense 


During his stage tour with Apple — 
of His Eye, Edward Arnold attended ~ 
a White House reception and President 
Truman asked him how it was going. 7 
Arnold reported fine except for a couple 
of nasty notices by two critics. Tru- 
man’s eyes danced as he said: “Would 
you like me to write them a letter?” 





“This year Im giving all my time to 
the kiddies. After all why do you 
need me, when you can get such 

wonderful Arrow Shirts 
and Ties and things at 
your Arrow Dealers |” 





talk about being good 
a 





(Make a, Wish 


Early planning can bring it true 


ip ae holidays are a wonder- 
4 ful time to curl up with a stack of 
travel folders and plan that summer 
vacation. 

Should it be the sunny Caribbean? 
Or is the year for Europe? Perhaps the 
cool Canadian woods? Guatemala beck- 
ons! Dream with the help of 
those alluring folders .. . but then settle 
back for the descent to earth. 

As an armchair traveler you can en- 
joy fine dream trips, but you need a 
realistic approach actually to land in a 
far away place. Look over the inquiry 
form at lower right for a guide to plan- 


on... 


ning 

We'd like to assist you in getting the 
most for your treasured travel dollar 
In the questionnaire, check the items 
according to your preference. Clip and 
mail to Scholastic Teacher. We will see 
that you receive as many suitable folders 
and information as possible. We will 
plan travel features in future issues to- 
wards your specific needs. 

We know of two recently returned 
European visitors who came home with 
startlingly different viewpoints. One 
paid $2,500 for eight weeks on foreign 
soil and returned unhappy. The other 
paid only $850 for six weeks and looks 
forward eagerly to a return adventure. 

These different reactions resulted 
from opposite holiday approaches. The 
money-spender merely plunked down 
American dollars and took off to “come 
what may.” The travel enthusiast had 
investigated 

Now is the time for you to investigate 
"52 offerings and make plans. Early de- 
cisions give you time to save enough 
money, be assured of advance reserva- 
tions, and brush up on languages and 
travel readixuz. 


Are These Your Problems? 

1. Can ' go to Europe? 

Yes, it you have a minimum of $850 
for a six weeks’ trip. You might go for 
less money in less time, but once you 
were over there, you'd rue an early re- 
turn date. 

2. Where else can 1 go outside U. S. at 
little 
Depe nds on 

course, but vacations in Canada, Mex- 

ico, the Caribbean and the West Indies 
provide travel with flavor at low prices. 


costr 
your starting point, of 


8. Should I drive my own car? 
Your own car will probably afford 


you the most convenience, but figure 
on about 15 cents per mile for costs, 
plus repairs, emergencies, etc. The rent 
a-car system is something to be con 
sidered, too. Rates are but 
roughly speaking, a week's trip of 250 
miles would cost about $48.75. (This is 
based on a national average weekly rate 
of $30 per week, plus the national 
average mileage rate of 7.5 cents per 
mile. ) 

4. What style travel do I want? 


varied 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


How much will you have 
on hand for travel? 


1. 


2. How much time available? 


How do you want to travel? 


. What do you want? 


What kind of accommoda- 
tions do you require? 


Where do you want to go? 


When can you go? 


EE,  itsienapaiens siekes 


ee 
Position :____ 


School :___ 


es 


13-T 


Accommodations can be a_puzzle- 
ment if you stop just anywhere en route 
First decide on how much comfort you 
want to pay for. If it’s super-service, de 
luxe-style hotels, allot yourself a large 
lodging budget, at least $7 per day. If 
you're satisfied with less spacious ac- 
commodations, naturally you'll pay less. 
Travel folders, leaflets, motel guides, 
and the hotel directories will help give 
you costs, 


5. Can I combine summer school with 
travel? 

Easily. The University of Washing- 
ton’s slogan “Summer School Where 
Summer's Cool” invites you to study 
plus side trips around the region. This 
is typical of many summer-school offer- 
ings. See the March issue of Scholastic 
Teacher for a complete round-up of 
U. S. and foreign summer study courses. 

Do we hear any more questions? 


Where? How? When?—Vacation Planning Aid 


Clip and mail to Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher Magazine, 351 Fourth 


—_$100 
—$1,000 


—_2 weeks 
—6 weeks 


—_$250 _ $500 _ $800 
—__$1,500 and more 


—3 weeks -— 1 month 
—_sabbatical (how 
long ?__ 


Railroad: Ist class -— coach 
—tourist package trip 

Air: regular —coach — special tour 

Steamer: —_Ist class __2nd —_tourist 
___student charter ship —__cruise 

Bus: —_cross-country -_ special tour 

Automobile: ——own or friends —_rented 

—tour service 


——independent travel 

—__.guided tour 

Study: —_summer school for credit 
—___.summer school plus sightseeing 


Sightseeing: 


— First class hotels Clean but low cost 
—__ Youth hostels 
— Tourist cabins 
—__Camping 

Mountains __Lakes __Seaside __Cities 
U.S.: —_East __South __Central ___ West 
Canada: __East —__West 
—_Caribbean — Mexico 
—_Central America — South America 
—Alaska — Hawaii _Africa 

Near East —_Far East 
Europe: —_England - France and 

South Europe — Scandinavia 


__May ——June —_July Aug. —Sept. 
Other time— 


Aside from summer travel, do you make other trips during the year?__ 


. Does your school system give credits equivalent to college credits for 
educational travel without study ?___ 








Audio Fair 


New Marvels Unveiled by Manufacturers 


than 80 


annual equipment 


there 
at the 
show held in connection with the 
vention of the Audio Engineering So 
ciety at the Hotel New Yorker Nov. 1-3. 
Here are some of the things we learned. 

The RCA “400” Magnetic Sound 
Projector is in production. It looks much 
like the RCA “400” Senior (costs about 
$300 more) and, like it 
previous models. The 
is good, but the cording circuit has only 
indicator. If 
magnetic stripe applied to 
a film with optical sound track 
on it, the standard stripe will cover the 
optical sound track. It is possible to 
preserve it by making the magnetic 
stripe only half the width, 
but in that case you sacrifice quality for 
the sake of having both tracks still 
available for projection 

Big-speaker quality from a new, small 
enclosure de mon 
strated by the R-] Company, 10 West 
86th St., New York 24, N. ¥ 

Magnecord demonstrated 
‘stereoscopic’ ) 


HIS year 
exhibitors 


were more 


con 


, is quieter than 
magnetic sound 
a neon bulb for a volume 
vou have the 
already 


customary 


loudspeaker was 


“stereo- 


phonic” (analogous to 


recording and reproducing by means of 
two tracks simultaneously 
tape through two amplifiers connected 
to two spatially separated microphones. 
“Stereophonic” adds greatly to the real- 
ism of reproduced music or speech. In 
group discussion you can follow one 
speaker even if several talk at once. The 
effect isn’t new but Magnecord is first 
to make the necessary equipment avail 
able to the public. 

I saw the two speed two-track Pen 
tron tape player. Looks like the Pentron 
tape recorder! but costs 
There 
fier and loudspeaker 
plugged into your own quality repro 
ducing system—a very intelligent idea 

Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., is distributing 
a new booklet on “Fundamentals of 
Magnetic Recording,” written by C. J. 
LeBel for the reader 
Contains some excellent 
cording for educational purposes 

The Rek-O-Kut Company’s Rhythmas- 
ter variable speed phonograph is getting 
an enthusiastic response from physical 


recorded on 


much less. 


is a model without power ampli 


designed to be 


, 
non-technical 
advice on re- 


Photo from Amplitier Corp, 
Here’s a tape recorder that weighs 


less than 10 pounds. Spring motor. 


education and recreation directors. 

Ohio State Univ. and U. S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine jointly ex- 
hibited equipment for speech and hear- 
ing research. Visitors were fascinated 
by the “delayed feedback” machine 
which made them stutter. 

Amplifier Corp. of America now 
makes a truly portable tape recorder 
that weighs just under ten pounds; the 
amplifier works on batteries, and the 
motor is spring-driven. This unit repro- 
duces, too, through earphones only. 

The Bell “Re-Cord-O-Phone” now has 
three speeds: 7%, 3%, and 1% inches per 
second, as well as 45 inches per second 
for fast forward and rewind. 


WiiuuaM J. TEMPLE 





G1 Slide Projectors 


—a checklist for purchasers 


cuffs 


slides, 


Fewer scorched blistered fin- 
gers, cracked film 
strips, as well as better note-taking con 
can be expected 
from the slide projectors. Manu- 
facturers advertise greater brilliance 
with lower wattage, more efficient cool- 
ing, easier tilting, focusing, and framing 
adjustments, and more accessories 


and ruined 


ditions for students 
new 


The following list of 64 projectors 
October 
projectors for the slides between 2’ 
and 3%” x 4”. Consult manufacturers’ 
literature and your dealer for special 
features, refinements, and 
up-to-date prices. 


issue for 
3 


isn’t exhaustive. See 


accessories, 


If you expect to carry the projector 
from place to place, find out about its 
weight. Look out for plastic construc- 
tion which might crack or 
Higher prices are justified for greater 
brilliance, sharp focus clear to corners, 
quieter cooling systems, more substan- 
tial construction. Some faults, like noisy 
blowers, clumsy slide-carriers, loose fo- 
cusing barrels, and hot lamphouses 
show up only in demonstration or use. 


smash. 


For filmstrips (single frame) only 


SVE Model Q. 100-watt lamp; 3-inch f/3.5 
lens (other lenses available) $39.50. So- 
ciety for Visual Education. 1345 Diversey 

Parkway, Chicago 14, I! 
SVE Model G-2. 300-watt lamp Stn £/3.5 
lens (other lenses available); $59 50 
> Model AS. 150-watt lamp wee £/4.0 
$39.75. Three Dime yn Sales Co 
West Addision St., Chicago 41, Ill 
bi Model MS 300- ied lamp, blower cooled 
-inch £3/.5 lens; $59.7 

Viewlex Model vV-4S 180-watt lamp; 2- or 

5-inch £/3.5 lens (7-inch lens available) 

$45.25 to $51.25 depending on lens. 300-watt 
blower-cooled models, $14 more. Viewlex 

Inc., 35-01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 

1,N.Y¥ 


For 2” x 2’ 


Ampro Slide Model 
inch f/3.5 lens; $5 
Western Ave., 

Argus PB-100 
lens; $27.95 
Argus, Inc., 
Arbor, Mich 

Argus PB-15. Same as above 
lamp; $31.95 

Argus PB-200. Similar, with 
and other features; $32.9 

Argus PBB-200. Same as "PB-200, 
blower built into carrying case; 

Bell & Howell Duo-Master. 300-watt lamp; 5- 
inch f lens (342- and 7-inch lenses 
available); $96.95. Bell & Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill 

Bell & Howell Slide Master. 1,000-watt lamp, 
blower cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens (342- and 
7-inch lenses available); $285 

Bausch & Lomb 2 x 2 Slide Projector. 150- 
watt lamp; 5-inch lens; $58. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y 

GoldE Manumatic 300-P. 300-watt 
blower cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens (2-, 4-, 
7-inch lenses available); automatic 


slides only 


30-A 
Ampro Corp., 
‘Chicago 18 

100-watt lamp; 4-inch f/3.5 
(Filmstrip adapter available.) 

Fourth and William Sts., Ann 


300-watt lamp; 5 
2835 N 


with 150-watt 
200-watt lamp 


but with 
95 


lamp 
and 
fea- 


(Filmstrip adapter available.) 
1214 W. Madison St., Chi- 


tures; $64.25 
GoldE Mfg. Co 
cago 7, Til 

Kodaslide Merit. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch £/3.5 
lens; $24.50. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
‘ @. F 


Kodaslide Master. 1,000-watt 
cooled; several lenses available; 
$295, depending on lens 

LaBelle Model 200. 200-watt lamp; automatic 
features; $62.50. LaBelle Industries, Inc., 
510 S. Worthington St., Oconomowoc, Wis 

LaBelle Mode! 500. Similar, with 500-watt 
lamp, blower cooled; $87.50 

LaBelle Mode! 302. Similar, 750 watts, blower 
cooled; $149.50. 

SVE Skyline A. 200-watt +4 
lens (others available); $39.9: 
SVE Skyline B. Like Skyline 4 with 300- 

watt lamp, blower cooled; $49.95 
Skyline C. 300-watt lamp, blower cooled; 
inch £/3.5 lens; $64.95 

SVE Skyline D. Like Skyline C, 
lens; $7495 

TDC Vivid peoeet A-l 
lens; $29.7 

TDC Vivid Model A-2 Similar to Model A-1l, 
with 200-watt lamp and “deluxe” base 
Convertible to Model A-3. $36.50 

TDC Vivid Model A-3. Like Model A-2, with 
blower in base. $46.50 

TDC Vivid Model B. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch 
£/3.5 lens (4-, 6-, and 74-inch lenses avail- 
able). Convertible to Model $39.75. 

TDC Vivid Model C. Similar to Model B, 
with 300-watt lamp, different condenser 
system. Convertible to Model $49.70. 

TDC Vivid Model D. Similar to Model C, 
with 300-watt lamp, blower cooled; new 
condenser system 52.20. 

TDC Vivid Mainliner. 300-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch £/3.9 lens; $54.50. 

TDC Vivid Professional 500. 500-watt lamp 
blower cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens (4-, 5-, 6-, 
and 74-inch lenses available); $99.50 


(Continued on page 17-T) 


lamp, blower 
$181 to 


5-inch f/4 


with £/2.9 


150-watt lamp; 5-inch 





The modern way 


to teach is to let students 
hear themselves roi 


play—or speak 
welts ELECTRIC 


over [kota ape tape recorder 


TRADE MARK 


It’s Portable ... It’s a Quality Product .. . It’s Essen- reference and for checking progress. Performances of 
tial To Better Teaching. recognized artists can be made easily and inexpensively, 
Being able to hear their own efforts recorded on for classroom study and discussion, 
Ekotape offers students a real opportunity for correct- To fully appreciate the possibilities and merit of 
ing errors and improving techniques. Every musical Ekotape, ask your dealer for a demonstration 
note, every inflection of voice is recorded so faithfully it’s a quality product that 
that the student, for the first time, hears himself ex- proves a wise investment. If 
actly as others hear him. As a result, he becomes his your dealer does not handle Two Mod 
own most severe critic. Ekotape, write direct to igs 
Ekotape has other uses, too. Permanent recordings Webster Electric Company, Two Reel Sizes 
can be made of recitals, concerts and plays for future Racine, Wisconsin. 


ee 


els * Two Speeds 


Model 109 operates ot 
3%” per second. 


WEBSTERMM ELECTRIC | "ur: 


RACINE * WISCONSIN Also Two Reel Sizes 


7” (1200’) reels 
"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 5” (600’) rong 
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ew 1951 Catalog 


450 educational 
entertainment films. Professional, high 


describes over and 


standard productions. Documentary 


travel, sports, historic, concerts, operas 


nature study, cartoons, community 


sings,” adventure. 16mm and 8mm 


sound and s lent 





FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN: 


Pirro the Puppet ir 


4 | 
. - 
ten engagiig films 
in which children 
\ learn about the 
- mysteries of the 
telephone, the 
lamp, the mag-et 
the thermometer, 


the phonograph 
vocuum cleaner 


Sj jtobobrppbpppeptbeteb be 
a aS oS SoS A A A A AL lm SOD A ll ml 


the b'ackboaord, the 
the scae, the alarm clock. Directed by 
Alviy J. Gordon, Visual Education Con 
sultant, Son Francisco State College 


OPERAS 
ON FILM 


The world’s greatest 
operas, performed 
by Cloe Elmoe ond 
Tite Gobi of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
These outstanding 
films two _ reels 
each, were photo 
graphed at the 
Rome Opera House 
ond ontain all important musical 
passages. Sung in original languages 
English norrations by Olin Downes 


APP 








Operas available ore 
Carmen, Marriage of Figaro, Barber 
of Seville, Don Pasquale, William Tell 
lucia ai .amm rmecr, Fra Diavolo 


Study guides available 


a a aS a lo A a a ul lh 
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SAAR RRR 


Send for Free Descriptive material 
Education & Music Division 
Offic al Fi'ms, |! 
Grand & Linden Aves 
Send rew catalog 
Send Special Brochure 


Ridgefield, N. J 


of Education Films 


Nome 
Address 
City State 

a7 
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SCC Eee eee tees eee eee wees 


Use Coupon for 
Teaching Aids, 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick!- -Easy!.- Private! 


eed money—any amount from $50 to $300 — 
LF ond t mail this ad for complete details of confiden fial 
BORROW BY MAIL plan No co-signers, no endorsers 


22-T 


Free 


Sehool board ‘merchants, 


you are applying for a loan ake 


Completely private 
will not know 


friends 4 
| the | 
loan in the privacy of your own home BY MAIL on 

] your signature only epay in convenient monthly 
installments—not necessary to pay on —— during 

| summer vacation if your salary stops! se nee | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and = oo this ‘ad toe 

| STATE FINANCE COMPAN t. F- 151 I 
| 10 STATE FINANCE BLOG., DES YR 8, iow. r 


NAME - pane ‘ -| 
ADDRESS 


! 
STATE | 
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Margarine: Success Story 


Third in a series on industry progress 


ARGARINE is best ex 
amples of things to 
that food 


factories. It is perhaps the most talked 


of the 


new 


one 
good 
eat come from farms and 
about food. 


Farmers are interested because 
$1 10,000,000 


for their oils used in 


ove! will go to farmers 
margarine. 
Grocers are Margarine is 
leader of the table-spread family 

Doctors 


economists ar¢ 


interested 


nutritionists, dieticians, and 


home interested in it 
as a means of getting good nutrition to 
people at low cost 


Mr. and Mrs. 


most economical vitamin 


welcome it 


A food 


Onsumer 
as the 
fat. 
Food economists estimate that today 
nearly seven pounds of margarine are 
each year tor each 


used, on the average 


person in U. S. Its principal job is to 
supply calories. Margarine gives about 

300 calories per pound, because it is 
80 per cent fat, butter. Most 
arine also supplies 15,000 U.S.P 


Sallie 
marg 
units of vitamin A—the basic protective 
vitamin. When you eat 
garine you get a good part of your daily 
calorie and vitamin A needs 

There are various kinds of vegetable 
them 


cottonseed 


a pat of mat 


oils and many of our foods use 
Most important in U. S. are 
oil, soybean oil, peanut oil, and corn 
oil. Margarine uses all 
first two. That is whiy 
American farm product 


milk 


Last year about 


but mostly the 
thargarine Is an 
just like meat 
or bread. 
430 million pounds 
of cottonseed oil went into Ameri 
can body-building 
About 320 million 


oil were 


through margarine. 


pounds of soybean 


similarly used. Since there are 


Repeal of Federal and state taxes on 
margarine opened the way to wider use. 


2,000,000 cotton and soybean farmers 
this means margarine is an important 
Actually margarine offers 
the second largest market for the “big 
American vegetable oils. And 
margarine is growing in popularity 
faster than any other food fat. It is now 
our leading food fat. This year its pro- 
duction will come to a billion pounds. 

Each margarine maker has his own 
carefully guarded formula. He may in- 
clude more of one oil or another that he 
thinks will produce the flavor and texture 
consumers will like best. All margarine 
is made under Federal Food and Drug 
Administration standards, requiring 
that margarine be 80 per cent fat, and 
the rest chiefly milk. 

On 
the word 


farm interest. 


two” 


you will see 
“oleomargarine” or 
bold letters. Whoever 
that it is margarine he is 
choosing. If you look closely, you will 
find a statement of ingredients used. 
You can see there what oils went into 
the margarine you are buying. 

In recent vears margarine has been 
the ac- 
legis 


margarine cartons 
“mar- 
garine” buys 


it knows 


much in the news because of 
tions by Congress and many state 
latures. In 1950 Congress repealed old 
and other restrictions on 
garine. Numerous states have repealed 
laws prohibiting yellow margarine, or 
imposing taxes of one kind or another 
Nowhere has the dairy industry suf- 
fered; in fact, dairy cash income and 
prosperity generally are continu 


taxes mar- 


dairy 
ing to rise. 

Only eight states now prohibit the 
sale of yellow margarine. They are 
New York, Vermont, Wisconsin, Min 
nesota, Iowa, South Dakota, Montana 
and Washington. In these states only 
white margarine may be sold. However 
constant efforts are being made by con- 
sumers and other interested groups to 
remove the restrictions. Sometimes 
dairy farmers join with others to secure 
repeal of laws against the sale of yellow 
margarine. In Michigan and_ Illinois, 
where the issue was taken to the people 
and decided by the ballot, repeal of 
the discriminatory laws won in county 
after county in which dairying is the 
principal source of farm income. 
Following repeal of the Federal law 
which imposed 10 cents per pound tax 
retail manufacturers excise 
taxes on yellow margarine, consumers 
in state after state won the right to buy 
the pre-colored spread. 

(See “Shall We Take the Wraps Off 
Margarine?” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 2, 
LYAS. ) 


cash 


and and 
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Slide Projectors ADD A 3rd DAVES CON 


(Continued from page 14-T) 


'DC Vivid Professional 750. Like 500" model, 
with 750-watt lamp (1,000-watt lamp avail- 
able); $150 

Viewlex Model AP-1. 150-watt lamp; 2-inch 
£/3.5 lens (5- and 7-inch lenses available): 
screen and slide file built into carrying 
case; $68.50 

Viewlex Model AP-33. 300-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-ince 3.5 lens; $59.25 





V-3. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch 
9-, and 11-inch lenses avail- 


For 2” x 2” slides and filmstrip 
Ampro Slide Dual Purpose Model 30-D. 300- 


watt lamp; 5-inch f/3.5 lens; $92 

Argus PA-300. 300-watt lamp; 5-inch f/3.5 
lens; $75 

Delineascope Model MC-300. 300-watt lamp, 
blower cooled 5-inch £/3.5 lens; $108 
American Optical C Instrument Div 
Buffalo 15, N. Y 

GoldE Filmatic 300-P. 300-watt lamp, blower 
( led: 5-inch £/3.5 lens 6.75 

Kodaslide Mode A. 150-watt lamp; 4-inch 
{/3.5 lens 

Kodaslide Model 2-A. Similar to Model 1-A, 
with 5-inch £/3.5 lens (7'9-inch f/4 lens 
available); $47.50 

Leitz Parvo II. 250-watt lamp; 100- or 120- 

lens; $110. E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson 

St., New York 13, N. Y 

Leitz Model VIII-S. 400-watt lamp; 85-, 100-, 
or 120-mm. lens; $110 

SVE Model AAA-2. 300-watt lamp; 5-inch 
f/3.5 lens (3-, 4-, 7-, and 10-inch lenses 
available); $72.50 

SVE Entertainer 300. 300-watt lamp; 5-inch 
£/3.5 lens (3- to 7-inch lenses available); 
$79.50 

SVE Instructor 300. 300-watt lamp; 5-inch 
f/3.5 lens; $89.50 

SVE Instructor 500. Like In:tructor 300, with 
500-watt lamp, blower cooled; $109.50 

SVE Instructor 750. Like Instructor 500, with 
750-watt lamp; $139.50 

SVE Instructor 1,000. 1,000-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch f/35 lens (3- to 10-inch 
lenses available); $189.50. AC-DC model 
$219.50 

SVE Internationa!. Non-electric; uses Cole- 

lamp for illumination; 5-inch f/3.5 

lens ytner lenses available); $79.50 

* Model BSC. 200-watt lamp; 5-inch f/3.5 

$66 .5¢ 

TDC Model DSC. 300-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch £/3.5 lens; $79.50 

TDC Mode! 500SC. 500-watt lamp, blower 
cooled: 5-inch £/3.5 lens; $97.50 

Viewlex Model V-2C. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch 
f/3.5 lens; $65.75 


Viewlex Mode! V-22C. 300-watt lamp, blower 

cooled; otherwise like Model V-2C; $79. WITH THE NEW 
Viewlex Model AP-IC. 150-watt lamp; 2-inch 

f/3.5 lens; screen and slide file built into 

carrying case; $82 
Viewlex Model 7CT. 300- to 1,000-watt lamp, 

blower cooled; 5-irch £/3.5 lens; $245 
For 314" x 4” slides and other materials | 

al cn | 

| 


PROFESSIONAL TAPE RECORDER 


& Lomb Model LRM. 500-watt lamp, 
cooled; 10-inch lens for 3'4” x 4 
18-inch lens for opaque 


materials 
lenseS aVaisiu.€); 9235 


nantt tale The new Binaural Magnecorder is the most striking advancement in 

_ 8-inch £/5.6, oF the history of recording. 

x 4" to 2” x2 

and opaque mate- Binaural tape recording now enables the listener to experience the 
750-watt lamp, sound “all' around him" — exactly as if he were present when the 
~ 1  A eaillraiee actual sound was made. He is immediately able to locate the 
gepowett lomm: 6%° Jens position of any instrument, student's voice, or one sound in many. 
16-, and 18-inch lenses Particularly effective in speech, orchestra or choir rehearsal, or 
" Gieowenten sam pene group discussion, the Binaural Magnecorder adds “3rd dimension.” 


-ooled; choice of 14- to 18- A : bial : 
3 Hear it for yourself at your leading electronic distributor or write: | 
Combination 1047. 1,000- ; 
er cooled; 5-inch f£/3.5 lens 

, lable); $143.25 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENU 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS © DEPT. ae 


1048. 250-1,000-watt lamp, 
-inch £/3.5 lens (others INC 
4 7 ad 
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“it’s a small world 
i 


presents by means 


of hidden cameras 


the actions and 


reactions 


of young 


children to their 


surroundings 


during a 


doy in a nursery school. 


the spontaneity of 


on-the-spot ob 





ervation 


makes this the perfect 


companion film 
much heralded 
growing 
“children lec 
experience”. a fi 
should be in 
library of ev 


psychology 


to B.S.’ 
‘children 
up” and 
ming by 
im which 
the film 
ery child 
and child 





study group in 
blac 
16 


america. 
& white 
sound 


38 minutes 
desvigteh booklet 


available from 


ation 


$ center 


university 


217% st., a. y. c. 


- 


_ comes from the Joint Com 

mittee on Educational Television 
that “educators have overwhelmingly 
accepted the challenge of the FC( pro 
posal to reserve ten per cent of the 
[TV] channels for educational publi 
service.” Some states N. ¥., N ] 
Conn., Wis.) plan statewide educational 
IV networks 

BUT Declarations ol 


and operate a station in some hoped-for 


intent to build 


but unspecified future may not be 
enough! There are rumors that com 
mercial television interests are out to 
sabotage educational rV as, to a degree. 
they sabotaged FM radio. The question 
is: Are people going to let the com 
mercial interests get away with it? The 
fight for educational television isn’t won! 
The sabotage campaign is very much 
under the rose and it is hard to get 
specific details. In two major cities 
savs Educator's W ashington Dispate hi 
“commercial men have already whee- 
dled educators into giving up their rights 
to TV channels.” We'll keep our ears 
to the ground. Meantime, if you want 
to see some TV channels saved for 
education don't keep your interest to 
yourself. Let your congressman, and 
especially the FCC, know about it. 
Educational television can go by default 
if the interests for it do not push as 
vigorously as the interests against it. 


TV Program Roundup 


New York City schools are teaching by 
television. Each Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, 10:45 to 11, The Living Black 
board, telecast by WBIX, brings the school- 
room to 500 high school students who 
because of illness or physical handicaps 
cannot go to school. A survey shows that 
80 per cent have access to television sets 
Programs will supplement instruction by 
visiting teachers and the radio programs 
broadcast five times a week on WNYE in 
science, literature, world events, and voca- 
tional training. Director is Edward Stasheft 
television supervisor for New York schools 

Western Reserve Univ. now offers two 
courses for university credit tl television 
Enrollment at the end of first week—386 
students, 83 for credit, 303 for fun or 
personal — satisfaction. Students — largely 
housewives. Favorite subjects—introductory 
psychology comparat ¢é European litera- 
ture 

Stamford, Conn., pupils at Rogers Junior 
H. S. now see such video programs as 
U. N. sessions and similar shows. During 
the World Series, pupils and teachers 
watched the Yankee-Giant battle — after 


school. 


High School Radio-TV Workshop 


TV Warning! 


Have you seen American Youth Forun 
NBC-TV, Saturdays 7-7:30 p.m.)? It's 


worth viewing 


Second Semester Memo 

If your name isnt already on the sub 
scription list for Practical English we advise 
you to send it in right away. Here’s why 
Beginning with the first spring semester 
ssue in February, P.E. begins a series ot 
irticles on radio and TV. Series will in 
clude exciting articles on such things as 
radio and video high school workshops, FM 
and AM radio, the TV industry, key peopl 
behind the scenes in radio and TV—actors 
writers, producers, directors, and the like 
critical evaluations on the best shows in 
different formats, i variety, comedy 
news, and the like. Cost per semester tor 
i single subscription, $1. Address: Practical 
English, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. ¥. 
Contests: DON'T FORGET 

1) Scholastic Writing Awards — radio 
and television scripts. ¢ losing date March 
1, 1952. Earlier for regions. Write to 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., for 1952 rules 
booklet. Of particular interest to prospec- 
tive radio writers is a special award offered 
for the first time by the Mystery Writers 
of America for the best detective, mystery, 
or crime-suspense radio script. First award 
$25; second, autographed mystery novels 

2) Audio Devices Contest for teachers 
and other educational personnel engaged 
in recording work. Contest closes December 
15, 1951. Twenty-five dollars plus ten reels 
of audiotape for each of ten best articles 
on use of tape or disc recordings in educa- 
tional work. For all other articles entered 
in the contest and used in whole or in 
part for publication in any literature pre- 
pared by Audio Devices, ten reels of audio- 
tape will be awarded 


Recommended Reading 

The Television Program by Edward 
Stasheff and Rudy Bretz (A. A. Wyn, Inc 
New York, 1951). Well worth $4.95. It 
isn't often that you find a study of a subject 
so technical presented in such clearly 
understandable terms. Divided into four 
parts this book covers the television field 
from a discussion of the medium and fun- 
damentals of television production, through 
writing, producing and directing TV shows. 
Excellent pictures diagrams, and charts, 
plus reproductions of actual director's 
scripts. If you're concerned with producing 
TV shows or teaching in the field of com- 
munications, the book's a must 

Audio Record (444 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.) for Aug.-Sept. 1951 carried 
six-page descriptive analysis of tape re- 
¢ orders 

Nancy FAULKNER 





If you want 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 





ROM all over the country comes news 
of excitement aroused by Book 


meee Roun Se Sava in your school recordings 


packet will probably top 600. Some 


schools combined their Book Bazaar pro- 
grams with American Education Week 
open house. Cooperation with local 
booksellers has been stronger than ever 

Reminder to Book Bazaar holders: 
Send in your reports so you will be 
eligible for awards 


Give books for Christmas 


Here are some suggestions: 
Latest book about New York, and a most 
t s one, is Incredible New York, by 


I t g 
orris (Random House, $5). 


Lloyd M 

4 little Christmas book with an attrac- 

envelope for mailing is A Christmas 

Tree for Lydia, by Elizabeth Enright (Rine- 
hart and Co., $1). Enchanting tale of a 
little girl who wanted a Christmas tree 

Eight stories of religious faith which will 
be welcomed by parents and children are 
found in Elizabeth Goudge’s The Reward ae 
of Faith (Coward, McCann, $2.75). An- _ , ' ; tat 
other Christmas feature is The Great Stories p oin the trend to 
of the Bible for Children (World, $2). } 

A volume of 700 selections of hope, Ld 
courage, and inspiration is A Treasury of 
Inspiration, edited by Ralph L. Woods 

Thomas Y. Crowell, $5). Contains both 
old and new pieces | 

Ideal gift for a man who enjoys working ae . made by audio engineers 
with tools is Fifty Years of Popular Me- 
chanics, by Edward L. Throm (Simon and for audio engineers 
Schuster, $5 

No gift list should be complete without 
one of the Viking Portable Readers ($2.50 
each). Latest are The Portable Cervantes, 
edited by Samuel Putnam; The Portable 
Henry James, edited by Morton Dauwen 
Zabel; and The Portable Roman Reader, AND TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE 
edited by Basil Davenport. For a complete 
list, write to Viking Press, Dept. ST, 18 East aecoune 

disc and tape recording 


Sth St., Ne ( 7 . ° 
48t w York 1 he cents ond In radio stations and sound stu- 
A good book for adults and teen-agers is 


the new True Tales of Buried Treasure, by audio -record dios from coast to coast, professional re- 


Edward Rowe Snow (Dodd, Mead. $3). cordists use and recommend Audiotape. 
Tells about many buried treasures, includ- ...our monthly publication Their preference — based on critical com- 
ng the famous Oak many ae eee that brings you up-to-the. parative tests—is your assurance of Audio- 
oon es om vahan . = ‘ a a minute information on re- tape’s unequalled quality and uniformity. 
ry young cnik en, e ect ec . . . . . 
gre aye rapt egg oc cording methods and equip- Audiotape will enable you to obtain the 
tes Sa Coens Sets anialls ment. Articles of particular best possible results from your tape re- 
h a cloth animal, if desired. interest to educational re- corder — help you to attain the faithful 
ach ssh 0 @1 95 , i j 1 j . . . 
ich with toy; $1.25, book — ee percacagye - sound reproduction that is so essential for 
every issue, nny pos . : 
» fe higuant Osis speech correction, drama, music and other 
ustrated, written in card will put your name on . : ne 
=. i Petia Cae te, i the Audio Record Mailing educational recording applications. 
trthur (Hastings House, list. Order your supply now and let Audiotape 
ittract the 8- to 12-year- speak for itself. *Trade Mark 
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in snakes hear? Do mice 
Alan Devoe in This Fas- 


id (M Graw-Hill, $3.75). An AU a} fe) bp) A's le 3 Inc. Sa ee 


idults and youngsters. 


—Harpy FIncu 
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Thrift Season lasts 
F 


'til June 


FRANCE 


Nowhere you go, in all 
the world will vou find 
the infinite variety 

of charm and beauty 

of culture and history, 

of art and romance 

which has made 

the land of 
delight. 

You can see so much more 
for less, in the thrift 
season—from now until 


France 
travelers” 


mid-June. Prices are 


lower, accommodations are 


easier to get—you 

see how the people live. 
Plan to come this year! 
Required Educational Travel 
Is Tax Deductible 


Teachers’ 


OLD STREET IN MONTMARTRE | 


See your trare ent or for klets, maps 


write Den to ? Vew York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
NEW YORK » CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS + MONTREAL 


_the mantillas 


SPAIN: 


Land of Saints 


OW 
lias 
Spain, 
North 
We found 


States 


relations 


that the United 

diplomatic 
there is 
Americans to visit that countrv. 
much to delight and _ sur- 
prise the traveler. Spain is slowly re- 
covering from a serious civil war. Het 
bombed buildings and boulevards are 
being replaced with modern architec- 
ture. Most typical of this trend is 
Madrid’s new university center. When 
completed this will resemble Notre 
Dame or the University of Illinois, with 
law, science, 


again 
with 


more incentive tor 


its schools of medicine 
liberal arts, and engineering. 

The senoritas dress as modern women 
and seem to favor stylish black. I think 
they deserve their reputation for being 
the world’s most beautiful women. One 
is impressed by their large dark eyes, 
creamy skin, and fine features, plus 
their poise and femininity. Their 
Spanish touch is marked by the fans 
which all carry and use gracefully, and 
which they wear to 
church. 

Spain is not 
country of saints 
where we went we 
mountains, and the shrines 
reminiscent of her past. In 
Madrid we visited El Prado, one of the 
world’s greatest art museums, the 
famous University Citv, the City Park 
with its enormous statues of Cervantes 
Sancho Panza, and Don Quixote. We 
saw the boulevard near the Park lined 
with statues of royal rulers of Spain, 
deserted royal palace 

Then we visited the 
church ot San 
is indeed 


rashly called “the 
stones,” Every- 
plateaus, 


and 
saw 
religious 


glorious 


as well as the 
across the street. 
magnificent renaissance 
Francisco el Grande, which 
breathtakingly grand 
Another day we drove 
to the town of E] Escorial, home of 
the world’s largest monastery and 
the royal palace where lived all of the 
Spanish kings. Founded in 1563, the 
monastery took 21 years to build. We 
were permitted to view its uncloistered 


from Madrid 


also 


portions containing rooms full of price 
less masterpieces by Rubens, Titian, El 
Greco, Goya, Tintoretto, and Velas- 
quez. Some of the Pom- 
peiian ceilings and the corridors con- 
necting them are covered with murals. 

My tour through the palace proper 
gave me the same impression as other 


rooms hav e 


| palaces— they are such a mixture of 


with their wealth and 
discomfort with their 
candlelight, stone floors, vast spaces, 
inadequate woodwork and _ heating, 
and lack of plumbing fixtures. The 
canopied bed in which Philip II died 


magnificence 
artistry, and of 


and Stones 


By Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. 
St. Mary Convent, Flint, Mich 
poor by comparison to our modern 
ones 
Underneath the palace and monas- 
tery are marble subterranean _ pas- 
sages connecting vaults wherein every 
member of the Spanish dynasty, be- 
ginning with Philip II, has 
buried. The tombs are works of art. 
The angelic statues of royal children 
reminded me of Forest Lawn in Cali- 
fornia. Marble coffins of those who 
actually reigned are arranged in tiers 
golden that is, one prac- 
gold leaf. Kings 
one side, are on the 
with one exception: A queen 
who ruled is with the kings, and her 
prince consort is over with the women. 
Last and best of all on the tour was 
the baroque church of El Escorial. The 
altar is elevated. One must climb steps 
and steps to reach it. It is studded with 


been 


room; 
with 
queens 


Ina 
tically 
are on 
other, 


coV ered 


statues. 

Although Barcelona shows traces of 
bombs, it is more like the imagined 
Spain with its wide, palm-bordered 
boulevards and sidewalk cafes and 
ornate baleonied homes.*® Overtowering 
all of the architecture, a lofty statue 
of Columbus points westward and 
seems to say, “Sail on! Sail on!” Most 
unique among Barcelona’s famous 
churches is that of the Holy Family, 
a shell of towering spires incomplete 
because fifty years ago the architect 
died and left no blueprint nor other 
clues for its completion. The crypt is 
finished and services are held there. 


°Barcelona will be the of the In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress next sum- 


scene 


mer 


TRAVEL RIGH 


and elsewhere too 


THRU 
EUROPE 


Advance details on ‘52 tours through Europe 
Winter Tours, Cruises Mediterranean—W. Indies 
Tours U.S.A. or 


Package Tours Mexico, California & So. Am 
Boston 16, Mass 


ARNOLD TOURS 


with degree credit Europe 


234 Clarendon St 





SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY IN EUROPE 


ta 
Studies. History: . Alpbach 
Paris-University of Caen; Seandinavia, 
Independent travel; rates from $635.00. 
oregrams planned throughout the year. 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 


(A 
India, 
individual 
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dhebchech sb chaea ch aabateat | wae 
i. 4 ; An Invitation to 
History comes tolifein : EUROPE 


% General tours for travel- 
ers of varied interests. 


‘Williamsburg | —@ fr 


elers who prefer to em- 


Restored”’ |] hele ators. Saath 


.a new film that Y } ; | Our tours are planned jor intelligent 
should be in every y \ = travelers who like to combine a 
ot aa x, . — thrilling educational experience with 
school library Bs a heppy, caretree vacation. Traveling 
with friendly scholars eliminates the 
necessity of hearing stereotyped talks 
i by local guides. Our patrons return to 
{ their professions enriched in experi- 
~- ence. Their work is more vivid and 
Courtesy of Trans World Airlines | interesting to them as well as to those 
“El Prado . . . one of the greatest’ they influence. Professional credit is 
| available 


> ner eager 


os 
This new documentary film of Vir- } 
ginia’s colonial capital presents a pic- On the outskirts of Barcelona we | Use the coupon below to send for 


ture of historic Williamsburg as it was | Sawa magnificent park containing rep- our announcements 

two hundred years ago and as it is licas of Spanish villages, parks, foun- BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
today. It vividly portrays the scope of | tains, and objets d'art erected for the Established 1891 

the architectural achievement in the last International Exposition in which | Newton 58, Mass. 
restoration of the town to its 18th cen- | Spain participated. Afterwards I stood 
se eee thoughtfully for a few moments on a | | Bureau of University Travel 


Suton: + teal © * 16MM : : oe 
Rental £5.00 Sale Pri at nae spot behind the 16th century Cathedral hs ees tens 











Please send me your tour announcements. 





Julien Bryan International Film Foundation | Of Barcelona where Isabella reputedly 
© RENT OR PURCHASE WRITE TO met Columbus and promised to give | Nome 
Colonial Williamsburg him ships, men, and money for his | Advinn 
famous voyage. 


SS Our journey to the famous Mont- 


TION, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


serrat or “saw-tooth mountain” took us | 
on a long bus ride past castles, 
haciendas, and the so-called slums of 


an \ Spain which seemed cleaner and more | 
—_— Reserves | cheerful than ours. They are two-story 











buildings made of whitewashed stucco | 


Your Own surrounded by plenty of space, fresh 

Bedroom air, and sunshine. it's quite an ex- 

| | perience to spiral round and round the 
LONDON to SCOTLAND! | mountain until you reach the thousand- | 
| year-old shrine of Our Blessed Mother. 


Just one example of the remarkably in- Chapels and ancient hermit caves 
expensive travel you'll find in Britain! ometaals. Ge iii as Cullen 
Low-cost transportation, meals and hotel oneyoums je mountainsic tg cueies “LEVE R AGE” 
accommodations permit you to STAY cars carry one to them. So many | e 
LONGER AND SEE MORE. couples select this spot for their honey- This is a Glm which traces 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, secure ALL your | moori that it has become the “Niagara | the principle of leverase 
British travel needs: Falls of Spain.” ee ae ma a ‘ & 
@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION, including Our full week in Spain permitted us ; : ben primi- 
MILEAGE COUPONS for “go-as-you- a Z a tive man first learned to 
" ; to visit only its two largest cities, and : 
please” travel at bargain fares (Coupons ? : move a stone witl 
NOT sold in Britain). now we should like to return for a b Tt ol ith a crow- 
@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES be- trip to the famous Alcazar in Toledo. ar. It shows the develop- 
tween Britain-Ireland, Britain-Continental Avila. home of St. Teresa the mystic, ment of the windlass, 
2 — — — a and Valencia with its orange groves toothed wheel and modern 
> aout >see ereidiicin are “musts” -for my next visit to this gear upon which industry 
@ HOTEL RESERVATIONS ot any of country rich in scenery and _ historic depends today. 
the 41 distinguished hotels of The Hotels lore. The film is 16 mm. sound, 
Executive and available free of charge 
from: 





PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept. E-33 





Your travel story 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. may also win one of 
9 Rockefeller Plaza nine $25 prizes we 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. offer. Enter your 
39 So. La Salle Street story before the 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. deadline — Feb. 1. 


516 W. 6th Street 


TORONTO, ONT. 
69 Yonge Street 




















Want to see 
your book 
in print? 


M wer 
ondary 


Scuther 
School 


NEW 


ture 


We can help you Las 


Philosophy 
Geography 
Arts 
E’RE the discoverers of over 300 
new authors, and we know the 
practical way to publish your novel, 
your poetry, text book, or any other 
kind of book 


Write 


Member As 
The Summer School of Distinction 
July 12 to August 23, 1952 


EXPERIENCE 
Intensive Spanish and English, History, Litera- 
. and 
and Crafts 


Modern Plant in 
rounded bys 
for full information 


MONTERREY TEC. 
ESCUELA DE VERANO, APDO 118, 
Monterrey, N.L 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO 
DE MONTERREY 


xas College 


1 


INTEREST, SCHOLARSHIP 
Government 
Geopolitics, Folklore 
Special Workshops 
Sur- 


Sociology 
and 


Beautiful Location 
Mountains 


Mexico 





EXPOSITION PRESS has been for more 
than sixteen years successfully manu- 
facturing and selling books—as dozens 

of our published authors can testify wee 3 
If you want to see your unpublished Pulita 
book in print . ’ 


lz ft 


on 
t Prize wie 


WRITE TODAY 
for your copy of the 
booklet We Can Publish 
Your Book-——sent to you 
without cost or obliga- 
tion. This will tell you 
the full story of our 
unique, successful co-op- 
erative publishing plan 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. 2-2 


386 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16 


55 Poplar Ave 


Write 


200 William St 








The History of 


plete filmotri 


American Art 


rr Oliver Wo Larki 
acta from | 19 
a book A ‘ Life America 


Complete single frame edition $33.00 
Complete double frame edition $38.50 


HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 


Hackensack, N. J 


‘Scholastic 
Awards 


pS 

CLASS PINS ¢ GRADUATION JEWELRY 
KEYS © CHARMS © EMBLEMS ¢ MEDALS 
for Free ST 3O 


AWARD INCENTIVES, INC. 


Catalog No 


New York 38, N. Y 








MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
to Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


You will receive free aids direct 


from 


the advertisers. 


Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


+ 
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_10. MONTERREY SUM- 
ASSN., p. 9-T MER SCHOOL, p. 22-T 
Sketches on bread 11. SHELL OL CO., 

__.2. ARNOLD TOURS p. 21-T 
p. 20-T Free film on principle of 
3. ASSOCIATED BRITISH leverage 
RAILWAYS, p. 21-T 12. STATE FINANCE, 

4. AWARD INCENTIVES, p. 16-T 
p. 22-T 

__5. BITUMINOUS COAL AUDIO VISUAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 3-T 13. AUDIO DEVICES 
Booklet, map on coal p. 19-T 

——6. BUREAU OF UNIVER- Free monthly bulletin 
SITY TRAVEL, p. 21-T 14. BRITISH !NFORMA- 

——7. FRENCH GOV'T TION SERVICES, p. 18-T 
TOURIST OFFICE, p. 20-T —___15. HERBERT E. BUDEK, 

p. 22-T 


Booklets, maps 
8. HAMILTON WATCH 16. LIFE, p. 5-T 
Free picture reprints 


CO., p. 21-SR 
Free film on watch 17. MAGNECORD, INC., 
making p. 17-1 
Booklet on watchmak Tope recording informa- 
ing tion 
——9. LABORDE TRAVEL ___18. OFFICIAL FILMS, 
SERVICE, p. 20-T p. 16-T 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 


Please Print 

Name 

School and Position 
City 


Zone__State 


This coupon valid for two months 


Catalogue 
Brochure in educa 
tional films 
19. REVERE CAMERA 
CO., p. 24-T 
20. WEBSTER-ELECTRIC 
CO., p. 15-T 
21. COLONIAL WIL- 
LIAMSBURG, p. 21-T 


PUBLISHERS 


22. EXPOSITION PRESS, 
p. 22-T 

Booklet “We Can Publish 
Your Book 

23. RONALD PRESS CO., 
p. 10-T 

24. RADIO SCRIPT 
INFO., p. 18-T 

25. SCHOLASTIC BOOK 
SERVICE 

26. TEEN AGE BOOKS 
27 
for a Camera Club? 


Interested in services 


Dec. 5, 1951 
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It's a SK Daisy 


Would you like one of your students 
Washington in action—to 
in money-making at 
the Mint, tour the Pentagon building? 
An trip to the nation’s 
capital will be awarded by the Sheaffer 
Pen Co. to the student-writer of the 
best letter on the topic, “How Can I 
Help Expand Opportunities in Amer- 


2 


to 


Congress 


see see 


action 


expense-free 


ica 

Class discussion on the importance 
of the individual in our country’s future 
will give your students manv ideas. Or 
they might develop some of the follow 
ing The importance of 
completing a high school education and 
going on to college, if possible; the need 
for 


suggestions: 


interest local and 
national affairs; the gains from student 


participation in school government and 


In government 


outside jobs 

Full details Sheaffer letter 
contest appear in the November 28 and 
December 12 issues of Senior Scholas- 


tic. World Week, and Practical English 


on this 


Remarkable Offer 

e For use in your classes on transpor- 
tation, vou will find the new “Class 
Workit,” produced the American 
Trucking of great value 
Included in it are mock-up materials in 
full 31 different truck patterns 
that can be cut out 


by 
Association, 


color 
folded, and assem- 
bled, and a supplement for the teacher 
Distributed free to schools by trucking 
Any local inter-city trucking 
at your 
Trucking As- 
, N.W., Wash- 


operators 


line can obtain one for you, 
request, from American 
sociations, 1424 16th St. 


ington 6, D. C. 


Camera Fans 

e Your students 
will be interested in “How to Organize 
a Camera Club,” the new pamphlet pre 
Scholastic Magazines. Not 
only does it present ideas for the or- 


Camera-COonscious 


pared by 
ganization of a high school camera club, 
but it also suggests numerous club ac- 
Write Pamphlet Number 
One to Ernest Pascucci, Photography 
Editor, Scholastic 351 4th Ave., 
nN. 7, & oe 


tivities. for 


New Publications 

e For social studies sessions: A num- 
ber of pamphlets available from 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at indi- 
cated prices. The Conflict in Korea, 
events prior to the attack on June 25, 
1950 (15 cents); United States Policy 
in the Korean Conflict, July 1950-Feb- 
ruary 1951 (20 cents); The United Na- 
tions and Collective Action Against Ag- 
gression (20 cents); Young Germany, 
Apprentice to Democracy (35 cents). 


! new 





From “Speaking of Rubber U. 8 Rubber Co 


Film Hits from Industry 


Let's Give a Hand to the Good Ones 


UR annual film awards 

again expands this year with the 
addition of a category for outstanding 
sponsored films. You will recall that two 
years ago we began with awards to ex- 
cellent 16mm school films. Last year we 
added filmstrips. With the steady in- 
crease in excellence of sponsored re- 
] that such films merit 


program 


leases, we felt 
recognition, too. 

The Wall Street Journal, reporting 
the great upswing in use of business 
films, recently said “company-backed 
films play to audiences 500 per cent 
greater than in 1946 . reaching a 
known audience of 20 million people 
every week.” Such growth can be traced 
to one factor—better quality. 

More and more good films come 
from business and industry. Won't you 
please drop us a note, telling us which 
sponsored films you find particularly 
excellent for classroom use? 

Since this is the first year we are of- 
fering awards to sponsored films, our 
panel will select the ten outstanding 
films of the past three years’ releases: 
1949, 1950, 1951. Criteria set up in- 
clude: Does it stand out from routine 
films? Does it have something of value 
to say? Is the content specific? Is it 
accurate, clearly Does it 
show imagination, originality and crea- 
tive ability? Is it good technic ally? Does 
its product and company 

mtent in good taste? 


presented? 


represent 

t know the release year of 

film liked, please don’t let that 
stop you from letting us have your list 
of selected titles. We can check release 
dates. What we need is your experience- 


you 


based opinion 


By VERA FALCONER 


New Sponsored Films 

Recently we saw a number of useful 
sponsored films. Speaking of Rubber 
(25 min., U. S. Rubber Co.) uses a 
very likable, natural, and human device 
to review briefly rubber production and 
the myriad uses of rubber. A boy, about 
high school age, visits his grandfather 
who worked for years in the local rub- 
ber plant. Using simple, home-made ex- 
periments, grandfather tells about rub 
ber plantations, production methods, 
synthetic rubber, common, and unusual 
rubber products and their special char 
acteristics. Emphasizes importance of 
people in the rubber industry. 

Washington—Shrine of American Pa- 
triotism (26 min., Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., also from Association Films) is a 


23-T 


Retired grandfather (Harrigan) tells 
his grandson fine points of rubber. 


rather complete tour of our capital, plus 
near-by sights such as Mt. Vernon, and 
Arlington. Emphasis on the patriotic 
inspiration of each place visited. Good 
in coverage and historical content. 
Rather lengthy and overdrawn in sev 
eral sequences. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
showed us a number of their new films 
(available from local Bell Svstem. Tele- 
phone Courtesy (23 min.) is a natural 
for business courses, although designed 
primarily for business itself rather than 
for schools. It demonstrates clearly, 
using a natural story device, the im 
portance of proper telephone manners in 
business. Mr. Bell (30 min.) is a dram- 
atized biography. Content good, but 
overlong and often too slowly paced. 
Party Lines (20 min., color) uses Bill 
Baird’s delightful marionettes to drama 
tize proper manners and use of party 
lines. A delightful film. Grand example 
of cooperation and consideration. Re- 
hearsal (25 min.) shows a rehearsal of 
the Telephone Hour radio program. 
Ezio Pinza and Blanche Thebom are 
guest stars. Nice picture. Good for audi 
torium and for music classes. 

General Mills uses a unique tech- 
nique in the “Working Today Series” 
of color filmstrips. Strip itself contains 
the usual pictures, brief captions plus 
much opportunity for class participa 
tion. However, the running commen- 
tary, contained in a “Children’s Dia 
logue” booklet, is designed specifically 
for reading by selected class members 
For instance, the booklet accompanying 
We Depend Upon Each Other (47 frs.) 
starts with specific directions for the 
boy and girl who will be Jane and Bill, 
plus directions to the student who will 
run the projector. Entire production de 
signed to be a student project. This 
particular strip describes in simple terms 
economic interdependence today. 





New Films + New Filmstrips 


Fire on the Farm, 12 min.; These Are 
the Facts, 18 min.; The Torch, 10 min., 
color. All free loan. National Board of 
Fire Underwriters Film Library, Bur. of 
Communication Research, 13 East 37th St., 
New York 16. 

Eight films on Civil Defense: Cities Must 
Fight, Civil Defense for Industry, Civil 
Defense for Schools, Emergency Action to 
Save Lives, Fire Fighting for Household- 
ers, Preparing Your Home Against Atomic 
Attack, What You Should Know About 
Biological Warfare, What You Should 
Know About Poison Gases. Castle Films 
Div., United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. 

Citizen Firemen, 19 min.; Grasslands 
Farming, 13 min.; On Stage, 18 
Schools March On, 18 min. March of Time 


min.; 


Forum Films, 369 Lexington Ave. N. Y 

Antony and Cleopatra and Julius Caesar, 
produced in Britain, each three 
Teacher's Guide by Hardy Finch. Young 
America Films, 18 East 4] st St., N. Y. 17 

This Is Britain—Health, 9 min.; It’s a 
Small World, 38 min., nursery 
school. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

How to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive, 
35 frs., color. Teaching Aids Laboratory, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 

American Insects series, 4 strips, color; 
225 familiar American insects pictured. I- 
lustrated manual. Young America Films, 18 
East 41st St.. New York 17. 

Century of Progress—Navigation, 26 frs 
Picture Set, same title. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockeieller Plaza, New York 


reels 


London 








from kindergarten... to college 


EVERY CLASS BENEFITS! 


Few other educational tools offer the 
amazing versatility of use that a Revere 
Recorder provides. From the kindergarten 
youngster’s gaining self-assurance by hear- 
ing his own voice reciting nursery rhymes 

. to the advanced language student per- 
fec ting his accent by listening to his own 
recordings . . . Revere fills an important 
need in every classroom that no other piece 
of equipment can equal! 


Sensational New Revere Deluxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 
research, this sensational Long Play record- 
er embodies outstanding features found in 
no other recorder. Note these advantages: 


ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight 

and most portable of any automatic long- 

play recorder. 

EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal qual- 

ity has won praise of leading musicians and 

critics. 

EXTRA-ECONOMICAL—Records two full 

hours of voice or music on 5-inch reel— 

using only one-half the ordinary amount 

of tape. 

Add to these, all the regular Revere features 

and you have a recorder that fulfills the 

exacting demands of schools everywhere. 

Decide now upon a better school year ahead MODEL T-500— Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
with Revere! See this remarkable recorder attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $179.50 


at your dealer’s, or write direct for co 
at your Conley’ G, a5 WelbeSineas Sor cemeee MODEL TR-600—Deluxe, with built-in-radio. $219.50 
information. 





MODEL T-100—Standard, |-hour ploy. Complete with microph radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


Revere MODEL TR-200 — Standard, with built-in-radio. $209.50 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 
Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ‘Theater Tone” sound. For silent movies, too. Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessorics, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 8299.50 


REVERE CAMERA CoMPANY - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





